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During  the  last  half  of  1951,  cigarette  output  in 
the  United  States  was  5.7  percent  larger  than  in  the 
same  period  of  1950.  In  October  and  November, 
cigarette  manufacture  was  unusually  large  for  those 
months.  In  calendar  year  1951,  total  manufacture 
was  a  record  419  billion-27  billion  more  than  in 
1950.  About  95  percent  were  consumed  in  this 
country  and  by  United  States  forces  overseas  and 
the  bulk  of  the  remainder  were  exported  to  numerous 
foreign  countries. 

During  the  last  half  of  1951,  exports  of  unmanu- 


factured tob.iCco  from  the  United  States  were  14 
percent  above  those  in  the  last  half  of  1950.  The 
larger  quantity  going  to  Britain  (where  stocks  of 
United  States  tobacco  were  very  low)  was  the  major 
factor  contributing  to  the  increase.  Total  exports 
of  tobacco  during  calendar  year  1951  were  521  mil- 
lion pounds  (export  weight)-43  million  pounds  more 
than  in  1950.  The  total  for  1952  is  likely  to  be 
moderately  lower  than  in  1951-  In  late  January, 
Britain  announced  that  her  tobacco  imports  would 
be  cut. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMART 


Item 


Unit  or 
baso 
period 


1950 


19S1 


Sept  • 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec.     :  Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


:  laat  data 

 ;  as  percent- 

:  age  of  a 
Dec.    :  j«ar 
 ;  aafller 


Prlcee  reoelred  at 
auctions 


Flue -cured 

;  Cents 

per 

lb. 

:  55.5 

55.0 

52.2 

13.8 

51.8 

56.1 

50.7 

1*3.7 

100 

Bxurley 

:  Cents 

per 

lb. 

:  1/ 

1/ 

li9.6 

h8.2 

: 

1/ 

1/ 

51i.2 

52.1 

108 

Fire-cured 

:  Cents 

per 

lb. 

V 

V 

36.lt 

35.3 

: 

1/ 

T/ 

37.8 

39.1 

111 

Dark  alr-cuwd 

;  Cents 

per 

lb. 

: 

y 

32.1 

25.3 

t 

1/ 

1/ 

3li.8 

33.8 

131* 

51-9 

\  Cents 

per 

lb. 

51.5 

T  00 

Burley 

\  Cents 

per 

lb. 

•  51.0 

51.2 

51.5 

51.9 

55.3 

55.5 

55.7 

55.7 

107 

Maryland 

\  Cents 

per 

lb. 

;  56.7 

56.9 

57.3 

57.8 

! 

60.6 

60.8 

61.1 

61.1 

106 

\  Cents 

per 

lb. 

ft 

! 

.D 

1  7 
J  J.  1 

ft 

T  no 

Dark  air-cujred  (35~36) 

1  Cents 

per 

lb. 

c  (  *0 

t  f  eO 

OO  A 

OO  ft 

lU  / 

■  Cents 

per 

lb. 

7 

JU»  1 

• 

■^7  A 

■^7  ft 
J  1  .O 

Vl  ft 

Parity  index 

1910- 

■lirlOO 

260 

261 

263 

265 

282 

283 

281 

28U 

107 

Tax-paid  withdravrals 

Cigarettes,  small 

Billion 

31 

30 

30 

25 

31 

38 

3li 

21* 

96 

Cigars,  large  2/ 

!  Million 

50U 

55U 

51*5 

375 

t 

1*91 

591 

551* 

368 

98 

Chewing  and  smoking 

L  KLl. 

lb. 

18 

19 

15 

10 

: 

17 

12 

20 

11 

110 

Snuff 

Mil. 

'lb. 

3.2 

3.li 

3.3 

3.1 

s 

2.9 

2.1 

l».l 

3.3 

106 

Accusulated  since  Jan,  1 

t 

Cigarettes,  ganl] 

Billion 

:  276 

306 

336 

361 

1 

285 

323 

357 

380 

105 

Cigars,  large  2/ 

Million 

li,061. 

a,  618 

5,163 

5,538 

t 

It, 221 

lj,8l2 

5,366 

5,735 

101* 

Chewing  and  sniCking 

m. 

lb. 

m6 

165 

180 

191 

t 

Uil 

153 

173 

I8h 

96 

Snuff 

Mil. 

lb. 

30 

31* 

37 

ho 

r 

1 

29 

31 

36 

39 

98 

Cigarettes,  tax-free 

Billion 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

li 

U 

133 

Accumulated  since  Jan.  1 

Tax-free 

Billion 

23 

26 

29 

32 

1- 

28 

32 

35 

39 

122 

Tax-paid  plus  tax-free 

Billion 

299 

333 

365 

393 

313 

35U 

392 

ia9 

107 

Stocks,  beginning  of 

quarter  (farm-sales 

weight) 

Flue -cured 

Burley 

Maryland 

Flre-cnred 

Dark  air-cured 

Cigar,  flUer2/ 

Cigar,  binder  ~ 

Cigar,  wrapper 

Exports  (farm-sales  wt.) 
Flue-cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Fire-cured 
Dark  air-cured 
Cigar 

Accumulated  since  begin- 
ning of  crop  year 
Flue-cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Fire-cured 
Dark  air-cured 
Cigar  filler  and  binder 
Cigar  wrapper 
Personal  income  h/ 

Index  of  industrial 
production  5/ 

Percent  labor  force 
employed 


Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 


Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 


Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb, 
Bil.  dol, 

1935-39-100 
Monthly 


71.8 
5.6 

.7 
2.3 

.7 
1,9 


135,3 
1*0.9 
7.1* 
29.1 
6,2 
6.3 
1.5 
232 

211 


1,857 
1,000 
60 

165 
80 
195 
135 
23 


69.3 
3.8 
1.0 
1.7 
.6 
.6 


20lj.6 
3/  3.8 
1/  1.0 
V  1.7 
7/  .6 
y  .h 
1.7 
231* 

216 


51.1* 
3.1 

.3 
2.7 

.5 


256.0 
6.9 
1.1* 
l*.l* 
1.2 
.8 
1.8 
236 

215 


1*2.5 
2.2 
.5 
5.0 

1.2 
.3 


298.5 
9.1 
1.8 
9.U 
2.3 
1.0 
1.9 
21*1* 

218 


96.3      97.0        96.5  96.1* 


76.7 
2.1 

.7 
2.8 
2.0 

.9 


11*7,6 
30.0 
8.U 
39.8 
10.3 
3.7 
1.2 

25U 
219 

97.5 


1,935 
981 

61* 
1U7 

72 
205 
11*2 

25 


92.2 
3,1* 
,7 
2,3 
.6 
,7 


239.8 
3/  3.1* 
3/  .7 
V  2.3 
3/  .6 
3/  .1* 
-  1.5 
258 

218 


61. U 
2.2 
.6 
3.0 
.8 


301.3 
5.7 
1.3 
5.3 
1.3 
.6 
1.7 
256 

219 


61.0 
2.1* 

.1* 
2.9 

.9 
1.0 


362.3 
8.1 
1.7 
8.1 
2.3 
1.1 
2.2 

257 
218 


101* 
98 
10? 
89 
90 
105 
105 
109 


11*1* 

109 
80 
58 
75 

333 


121 
89 
91* 
86 
100 
110 
116 
105 

100 


97.5      97.1      97.3  101 


1/  Closed.  2/  Includes  Puerto Rican.  3/  Beginning  of  crop  year. 
5/  Adjusted. 


I*/  Seasonally  adjusted  monthly  totals  at  annual  rate. 
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■   ■      ■  ■       ■       ■  SUMMARY  . 

Domestic  demand  for,  most  tobacco  is  expected  to  continue  strong  in 
the  year  ahead?    Employpient.  and  consumer  incomes  seem  likely  to  reach  new 
highs  and  the  conswnption  of  most  'tobacco  products  probably  will  be  as  large 
as  or  larger  than  last  year.    In  1952  cigarette  consumption  in  this  country 
and  by  its  citizens  overseas  probably  will  exceed  the  1951  record  of 
liOl  billion,  .  Total  output  of  cigarettes  in. 1951,  including -those  for  com- 
mercial export  to  foreign  countries,  was  1^19  billion — 2"^  billion  more  than 

in  1950.       ■        ';:r.V,.,'.:.';' '  ■  ■■■ "  ' 

Growers  of  flue-cured  and  Burley  tobacco/' the  principal  cigarette 
types,  are  expected  to  harvest  about  the  same  acreage  in  1952  as  in  1951 
since  acreage  allotments  are  approximately  the  same.    If  yields  per  acre 
are  near  the  averages  of ' the' recent  5  years,  the  out'tuf'n-of  flue-cured  and 
Burley  will  be  wit liin  about  5  pei*cent  of  last  year's  high  production,.  The 
carry-overs  .of  flue-cured  and  Burley  at  the  beginning  of  the  1952-53  market- 
ing year  (July  1  for  flue-cured  and  October  1  for  Burley)  will-  be  larger 
than, at  the  outset  of '  1951-52 o    Total,  supplies  of  both  kinds  for  1952-53 
probably  will  exceed,  those  of  the  current  year^    However,'  consumption  also 
is  likely  to  increase  and  the  ratio  of  supply  to  disappeai^ahce  will  not 
change  very  much* 

.-.   The  ,1952  price  support  levels  for  flue -cured  and"  Burley  tobacco 
probably  will  be  about  as  high  as  or  perhaps 'slightly  higher  than  the  sup- 
port levels  for  the  1951  crops  a    The  price  supports  for  flue-cured  and 
Burley  are  computed  at  90  percent  of  their  parity  prices o    The  auction 
market  average,  for  flue-cured  in  1951  was  slightly  above  52  cents  per  pound- 
k  to  5  percent  lower  than  .the  1950  crop  average;,  but  prices  for  numerous 
grades  were  higher  than  a  year  earlier ^  •  The  auction  market  average  for 
Burley  in  the  recent  marketing  seasoji  wss  about  5l  cents  per  pound— 
li.  1/2  percent  above  the.  1950  crop  average  and  the  highest  on  record© 
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Supplies  'of.  Karjrland  tobacco,  also  primarily  a  cigarette  type,  are 
at  a  peako    A  quota  was  not  in  effect  on  the  1951  crop  and  will  not  be  in 
effect  on  the  19^2  cropr    Government  price  support  will  not  be  available 
on  Maryland  tobacco  when  the  19^1  crop  goes  to  market  this  ripriagr  . 

Tobacco  exports  from  the  United  States  in  the  19^1  calendar  year 
totaled  521- million  pounds  (export  weight)  valued  at  323  million  dollars^ 
Volume  was  9  percent  greater  and  value  was  29  percent  higher  than  in  19$0c 
-On-  a  farm-sales  weight  basis,  the  tobacco  exported  in  1951  was  equal  to 
approximately  575  million  pounds --the  equivalent  of  a  little  more  than  one- 
fourtrh  of  the  -total  production  for  last  year.,-  .  In  1951  ^  flue-cured  tobacco 
accounted  for  nearly  five-sixths  of  total  tobacco  exports e 

■  -The  -export  demand  for  1952  crop  tobacco  is  not  likely  to  be  as  strong 
as  last  seasone    Britain's  takings  probably  mil  be  smaller  than  originally 
planned  because  of  the  decline  in  her  gold  and  dollar  reserves  resulting 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  fact  that  prices  of  her  imports  were  up 
considerably  more  than  the  prices  of  her  exports s    Other  countries  in  the 
sterling  pool  will  also  seek  to  restrict  dollar  imports e    On  the  other  handj 
in  the  past  year  a  notable  improvement  has  occurred  in  the  economic  position 
of  some  other  countries  usually  importing  United  States  tobacco.  Also, 
United  States  funds  spent  in  Europe  for  military  and  economic  assistance 
will  help  in  reducing  foreign  exchange  shortages  in  the  coming  yearc 

In  1951  the  output  of  smoking  tobacco — a  sizable  Burley  outlet — was 
a  little  over  101  million  pounds,  6  percent  less  than  in  1950  and  the 
smallest  in  50  years 0    The  1951  output  of  chewing  tobacco  vras  about 
86  1/2  million  pounds  and  of  snuffy  near  39  1/2  million  pounds.    Both  were 
quite  close  to  1950  levels 0    Chewing  tobacco  is  the  major  outlet  for  dark 
air-cured  tobacco  and  it  also  takes  some  Burley  and  cigar  binder  tobacco*, 
Snuff  is  the  main  domestic  use  for  fire-cured  types.    The  1951  exports  of 
fire-cured  were  about  13  percent  larger  than  in  1950 — all  of  the  increase 
being  in  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  types <>    The  dark  air-cured  tobacco  exports 
increased  sharply  from  1950  to  1951^ 

For  the  1951-52  marketing  year,  supplies  of  fire-cured  and  dark  air- 
cured  tobacco  are  a  little  lower  than  those  for  1950-51 »    The.  1952  acreage 
allotments  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  in  1951  except  for  Virginia 
sun-cured  (type  37) >  which  will  be  about  one-tenth  larger  than  in  1950r> 
The  prices  received  for  the  1951  crops  of  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured 
were  well  above  those  of  last  season  when  the  general  averages,  particularly 
in  Kentucky -Tennessee,  were  unusually  low  because  of  the  poor  quality  crop:' 
resulting  from  adverse  weather  conditions <, 

Cigar  consumption  in  this  country  in  195l.»  at  about  5^735  million, 
was  3  1/2  percent  higher  than  in  1950o    There  are  indications  that  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  increase  was  in  cigarillos;  Some  further  increase  in 
cigar  consumption  may  occur  in  1952 0 

The  1951  production  of  domestic  cigar  filler  was  6  percent  below 
1950,  but  the  larger  carry-over  raised  total  supplies  for  1951-52  to  the 
highest  level  since  19li2-Ii3»    The  1951-52  supply  of  all  binder  types  com- 
bined is  down  h  1/2  percent  from  the  1950-51  levels    The  1951  production  of 
the  binder  types  was  substantially  lower  than  in  1950  but  carry-over  was 
moderately  largero 
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The  filler  types  U2-[iU  and  the  binc'er  types  51-55  were  grown  under 
acreage  allotments  in  1951,  but  quotas  and  acreage  allotinents  will  not  be 
in  effect  on  any  continental  cigar  types  in  1952.    In  accordance  with  the 
law,  the  prices  for  the  1952  crops  of  cigar  tobacco  (except  Puerto  Rican 
type  k6)  will  not  be  supported  by  the  Government e 

TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

Cigarettes 

The  1951  cigarette  output  in  this  country  at  1;19  billion  was  the  .  : 
largest  on  record*    The  27  billion  increase  from  1950  has  been  exceeded 
only  by  the  year-to-year  changes  during  the  war  period,  19kO  to  19l;Iic  The 
biggest  yearly  increase  took  place  from  19lil  to  19i|2  when  total  cigarette 
output  Jumped  nearly  i|0  billion  to  258  billion* 

In  1951  the  total  consumption  of  cifrarettes  in  the  United  States  • 
(including  territories  and  possessions)  and  by  overseas  forces  was  about 
kOl  billion  and  exports  accounted  for  about  17  billionc    (See  table  1#) 
The  relatively  small  quantity  by  which  output  exceeded  the  total  of 
consumption  plus  exports  is  considered  a  part  of  the  manufacturers'  year- 
end  inventories^    The  1951  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  this  country  and 
its  territories  and  possessions  was  approximately  38I  billion  compared  with 
362  billion  in  1950  and  35ii  billion  in  19li9o    The  rate  of  gain  from  1950 
to  1951  was  5  percent  and  from  19h9  to  1^50,  2^3  percent*  Cigarettes 
going  mainly  to  United  States  forces  overseas  and  for  ships'  stores  totaled 
approximately  20  billion  in  1951,  15  billion  in  1950,  and  12  billion  in 
19i^9o    Cigarette  consumption  in  this  country  in  1952  is  expected  to 
remain  high  and  probably  will  exceed  that  of  195lo    Disposable  income 
this  year  will  continue  at  a  high  level,  and  there  probably  will  be  some 
increase  in  the  number  of  smokers©    Sh:^pments  to  overseas  forces  seem 
likely  to  be  at  least  as  high  as  in  1951 o 

Table  Ir-  Cigarette  exports  from  the  United  States,  a.verage  193h-38, 

annual  I9I49-5I,  with  percentages 


:  19^ 


Country  , 

:  Average 
193h-'38 

:  ^^^^  1/  ; 

1950  1/  ; 

1951  1/  : 

• 
• 

as  per- 
centage 
of  1950 

!  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Percent 

Tangier  &  Frc  Mortocco 

'  12 

1,223 

879 

l,39ii 

1,850 

133 

Venezuela 

•  39 

1,055 

1,700 

161 

Philippines,  Rep*,  of 

'  2,5iiU 

7,h22 

1,526 
l,lii3 

1,215 

80 

Hong  Kong 

•  22 

983 

1,199 

105 

British  Malaya 

'  3 

90 

h3h 

i,i51i 

266 

Belgium 

;  63 

761i 

950 

878 

92 

Switzerland 

16 

680 

513 

853 

166 

Netherlands  Antilles 

;  1,221 

1,291 

968 

769 

79 

France 

!  307 

11 

295 

739 

251 

Panama  &  Canal  Zone  j 

389 

618 

616 

658 

107 

Other  countries 

'  i5li 

5,586 

5,iau 

5,805 

107 

Total  all  countries 

•  U,770 

19,5n7 

114,308 

16,820 

118 

1/    Preliminary  o 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics c  Compiled  from  publications  and  records 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce # 
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Cigarette  prices  were  advanced  on  November       19^1  j  to  reflect  the 
increase  from  7  to  8  cents  in  the  rate  of  Federal  excise  tax  per- pack..  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  average  retail  price  in  large  cities  in 
December  19^1  was-  21  1/2  cents  per  pack  of  20— -9  percent  higher  than  in 
June  1950..    Since  June  1950,  at  least  six  States  increased  their  existing 
tax  rates  and  T^jyoming  became  the  forty-first  State  to  levy  a  tax  on  ciga- 
rettesc    Several  cities,  in  taxing  and  non-taxing  States  also  tax  cigarettesr. 
Federal  and  State  tax  collections  on  cigarettes  in  1951  are  estimated  at 
approximately  1,8  billion  dollars  and  will  be  even  larger  in  1952  (See 
table  15  for  Federal  collections  on  tobacco  products  in  1951  and  earlier 
years o)  • 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  when  many  prices  were  rising;, 
the  leading  manufacturers  raised  cigarette  prices  (excluding  tax)  by 
6  percent:.    Manufacturers  include  the  Federal  excise  tax  in  their  list 
price  and  the  percentage  rise  computed  on  this  basis  was  about  3  percent c 
Cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  products  have  been  under  price  ceilings  since 
early  195lf   ^ 

In^  the  latter  half  of  1951^  a  significa-'it  number  of  tax-paid  ciga- 
rettes went; into  Canada^    Therefore^  the  tax-paid  removals  in  the  United 
States  in  that  period  may  overstate  United  States  consumptionj,  although  to 
a  relatively  small  extent  ..  ■ 

Cigars 

Cigar,  consumption  in  1951.  as  indicated  by  tax-paid  withdrawals, 
totaled  5,735  million  compared  m.th  5;538  million  in  1950  and  5,587  mil- 
lion in  19U9;;    Tax-free  removals ^  most  of  which  went  to  United  States 
personnel  overseas were  approximately  80  million  in  1951  compared  with 
hi  million  in  1950 o 

The  major  part  of  the  gain  in  cigar  consumption  from  1950  to  1951 
occurred  in  the  It  to  6  cent  price  bracket  ^ich  includes  the  cigarillos— 
smaller  cigars  that  generally  sell  for  5  cents  eacho    Those  in  the  k  to 
6  cent  bracket  rose  8  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  comprised  36  per- 
cent of  the  totals    The  volume  in  the  8  to  l5  cent  price  bracket;  which 
includes  several  leading  popular  brands^  showed  only  a  1  percent  gain  from 
1950  -to  1951  i    This  group  was  hh'  percent  of  the  totals    During  the  first 
half  of  I95l>  consumption  of  8  to  15  cent  cigars  was  6  percent  higher 
than  in  the  first  half  of  1950  (the  period  prior  to  the  Korean  war). 
However ;  in  the  last  half  of  1951. «  tax-paid  withdrawals  of  this  group 
were  nearly  k  percent  less  than  in  the  last  half  of  1950o .  Consumption 
of  higher-priced  cigars  (selling  at  over  l5  cents  each)  incr-eased  9  per- 
cent from  1950  to  1951  and  "represented  5  1/2  percent  of  total  tax- paid 
withdrawals  in  the  latter  year..    The  1951  imports  of  cigars  from  Cuba 
(largely  retailing  for  more  than  20  cents  each)  totaled  nearly  13  million — 
17  percent  more  than  in  l950  ,    Cigar  imports  from  the  Philippines  were 
about  1  l/U  million--a  relatively  sharp  rise  from  1950  but  still  far 
lower  than  in  prewar  years^- 

Total  consumption  of  cigars  in  1952  is  expected  to  show  a  little 
gain  over  1951  since  consumer  incomes  probably  will  reach  a  higher  level© 
However,;,  this  may  not  mean  an  increase  in  "the  quantity  of  tobacco  used  by 
cigar  manufacturers  if  cigarillos  should  a;ccount  for  an  increasing  pro- 
bovtion  of  the  total.o  . 
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The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  index  for  popular 
brands  of  cir:ars  in  receniber  19.^1  was  3o8  percent  higher  than  in  June  1950« 
The  BLS  retail  price  average  for  cigars  sold  in  large  cities  went  up  only 
2„1  percent  between  June  19^0  and  December  1951 

Smoking  Tobacco 

The  manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco  in  1951  declined  from  108  million 
in  1950  to  about  101  million  in  195lj  and  was  the  lowest  in  the  past  half 
centuiyo    The  1951  tax-paid  consumption  amounted  to  approximately  97  million 
pounds  and  the  remaining  li  million  were  mainly  tax-free  removals  for  exports 
and  overseas  consuinption  by  United  States  forces  >    After  a  sharp  drop  from 
19U5  to  19h6^  annual  production  was  quite  stable  through  1950© 

Smoking  tobacco  is  used  in  pipes  and  "roll  your  own"  cigarettes* 
In  most  postwar  yearS;,  about  90  percent  of  the  cigarette  papers  have  been 
tax-free  and  the  other  10  percent  (books  or  sets  containing  more  than 
25  papers)  were  tax-paidc    Data  on  tax-free  papers  in  1951  are  not  yet 
available  but  revenue  collections  on  cigarette  papers  subject  to  tax  indi- 
cate a  3  percent  decrease  from  1950  to  1951  :^ 

The  Revenue  kot  of  1951  reduced  the  Federal  excise  on  smoking  tobacco 
from  18  to  10  cents  per  pound^  effective  November  1^  195lo    The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  index  in  December  1951  was  the  same  as 
for  each  month  since  Januarjr  of  last  year  and  was  less  than  3  percent  higher 
than  the  pre-Korean  level o    The  December  1951  3LS  retail  price  average  for 
smoking  tobacco  in  large  cities  was  slightly  lox^rer  than  in  September  1951 
and  a  little  over  2  percent  above  the  June  1950  average,- 

Exports  of  bulk  smoking  tobacco  totaled  nearly  lo9  million  pounds 
in  1951— about  30  percent  higher  than  in  1950,-.    Leading  importing  countries 
were  Bolivia,  Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  the  Philippine  Republic.,  Spain^,  and 
Argentina,    Exports  of  packaged  smoking  tobacco  totaled  680,000  pounds  in 
1951 — 21  percent  more  than  in  1950 Major  destinations  were  Canada  and 
Australia  a 

Table  2c-  Output  of  manufactured  tobacco  in 
the  United  States  for  specified  periods 


Chewing 


Period  < 

Smoking  : 

• 

Plug  : 

• 

• 

Twist  * 

• 

Fine-  : 
cut 

Scrap  1 

Total 

:  Snuff 

"  Million 

Million 

MnnorT' 

"MilTiH^ 

MiHTorT 

"Million" 

'Million 

Average :  • 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1935-39! 

195.3 

6oO 

ii.8 

"  l43o8 

llloU 

37c3 

1 9^0-10;  i 

176,2 

5Iu8 

6cO 

hc6 

ii7*9 

113  0  3 

i;0o7 

191^5  ' 

•  I68c5 

59.7 

6c7 

luO 

ii7o7 

118,1 

U3o8 

19U6 

'  106cU 

51.8 

5.8 

3.8 

Ii6ol 

107c5 

39  oU 

19U7  ' 

'  10i;,7 

ii7o3 

5.2 

3c8 

U2o2 

98o5 

39.2 

19U8 

'  107^6 

I5c3 

5*6 

3o2 

ii2a 

96.2 

iiO,8 

19h9 

!  108,1 

hl,9 

5.6 

2c8 

39r6 

89o9 

1950 

'  107.7 

ho, 3 

5c5 

2,7 

39cO 

87,5 

1^0  oO 

1951 

101,3 

39=9 

li,6 

2,8 

39  a 

86.U 

39o5 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  EconordLcSo 
of  Internal  Revenueo 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau 
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Chewing  Tobacco 

The  1951  output  of  the  four  groups  of  chewing  tobacco  products  at 
86c.U  million  pc'jnds  was  2  percent  less  than  in  19$0  and  a  record  low  Tax- 
paid  consumption  in  19.^1  totaled  over  dk  million  pounds — almost  2  million 
lower  than  in  19^0 5    Tax-free  removals,  most  of  vrhich  go  for  exports^ 
accounted  for  a  little  less  than  2  million  po'andsa    The  1951  tax-free 
removals  of  plug  and  scrap  chewing  were  larger  than  in  1950  while  twist 
was  lessjv 

The  distribution  of  the  chewing  tobacco  manufacture  in  1951  ^'SlS 
as  follows:    plug,  U6c2  percent;  scrap,  U5? 3  percent;  twist,  5.-3  percent; 
and  fine-cut,  3t2  percent ^    The  manufacture  of  plug,,  scrap,  and  fine-cut 
were  relatively  near  their  1950  totals  but  twist  declined  about  I6  percent* 

Chex^ring  tobacco  is  expected  to  hold  even  in  1952c    There  is  some 
possibility  of  a  small  increase  if  more  workers  should  use  chewing  tobacco 
as  a  substitute  for  smoking  in  defense  or  other  industries  where  there  is 
danger  of  fire  or  explosion© 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1951  reduced  the  excise  tax  on  chewing  tobacco 
from  18  to  10  cents  per  pound,  effective  November  1,  1951 »    The  Federal 
excise  is  levied  at  the  manufacturer  level  and  list  prices,  which  include 
tax,  have  remained  about  the  same«    Through  late  195ls  the  BLS  monthly 
wholesale  price  index  for  chewing  tobacco  had  been  constant  for  over  5  years ^ 

The  1951  exports  of  chemng  tobacco  at  nearly  l^u  jniHion  pounds  were 
10  percent  less  than  in  1950o    The  two  most  important  foreign  destinaxions 
were  the  Philippine  Republic  and  Australia^ 

Snuff 

The  1951  output  of  snuff  was  39  1/2  million  pounds— a  little  lower 
than  in  1950,    Following  the  9  percent  drop  from  the  19U5  peak  of  h3c6  mil- 
lion pounds,  annual  snuff  consumption  has  stayed  within  3         percent  of 
UO  million  pounds*    Snuff  is  mostly  consuiied  in  the  southeast  and  ?Guth 
central  sections  of  the  country  and  in  the  lumbering  areas  of  the  northwest. 

The  Revenue  A.ct  of  1951  reduced  the  excise  tax  from  18  to  10  cents 
per  pound,  effective  November  1,  1951 ^    The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
x^^holesale  price  index  for  dry,  sweet  snuff  in  December  1951  '^■'as  nearly 
9  percent  higher  than  in  June  1950-    Host  manuf actorers  raised  their  price-i 
in  December  1950  and  retail  prices^  slso,  were  generally  increased- 

EXPORTS  OF  WJMNUFAGTURED  TOBACCO  FROM  THE  WirrED  STATES  V 

The  export  demand  for  the  1952  crop  tobacco  is  noG  likely  to  be  as 
strong  as  last  seasonr    The  British  takjjigs,"  and  perhaps  those  of  some  other 
countries,  probably  vdll  be  smallero    The  British  Government  hes  anr.ounced  a 
cut  in  tobj.cco  iinports ,  and  -ohe  sterling  area  a?  a  whole  is  expected  to 
seek  to  restrict  imporcs  from  the  dollar  coantries  in  order  to  bring  its 
trade  position  into  better  balance «    In  mid-195l.»  gold  and  dollar  reserves 

1/  Quantities  of  too'acco  in  this  section  are  stated  in  terms  of  export 
weight,  which  is  less  than  the  equivalent  farm-sales  weight, 
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of  the  sterling  area  at  35867  million  dollars  were  at  a  postwar  peak  but 
by  the  end  of  195lj  they  had  dropped  to  2,335  million  dollars o  Contribut- 
ing to  this  drain  were  (a)  the  much  heavier  imports  than  the  relatively 
low  level  of  19^0^.  (b)  the  less  favorable  terms  of  trade  (prices  of 
Britain^s  imports  were  up  more  than  prices  of  her  exports),  and  (c)  the 
payment  of  interest  and  principal  on  United  States  and  Canadian  loans. 
Prices  of  raw  materials  purchased  in  sterling  areas,  such  as  wool,  rubber, 
and  tin,  have  declined  quite  sharply  since  the  spring  of  19^1 »  Britain 
will  attempt  to  further  expand  her  exports  to  earn  dollars  in  19^2,  but 
this  may  be  impeded  by  the  British  defense  program.    Materials  that  could 
be  readily  exported  will  be  required  for  defense  purposes  0    In  other  . 
countries  of  Europe,  also,  the  military  program  is  expected  to  receive 
much  greater  emphasis  in  the  year  ahead,  ■       •  ■ 

Exports. of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States  in  19^1 
totaled  $21  million  pounds  valued  at  323  million  dollars.    The  voluine  was 
9  percent  greater  and  its  aggregate  value,  29  percent  higher  than  in  . 
1950*    Although  the  1951  volume  of  tobacco  exports  has  been  exceeded 
several  times  in  the  past,  the  value  was  exceeded  only  by  the  19h6  total, 
of  352  million, dollars .    Tobacco  shipments  in  1951  contained  higher-priced 
tobacco  than  in  1950  and  also  a  larger  share  went  to  foreign  outlets  that 
usually  take  higher-priced  grades.    Prices  of  numerous  grade's  in  the 
various  kinds  of  tobacco  have  shown  significant  advances  in  the  last  two 
or  three  marketing  seasons.    The  1951  average  value  per  pound  for  exports 
of  all  types  cor.ibined  was  near  62  cents  compared  with  52  cents  in  1950 e 
This  is  the.  highest  average  value  per  pound  on  record — the  previous  high 
was  53  1/2  cents  for  19U7  exports c 

Flue-cured  tobacco  composed  83  percent  of  the  total  unmamif actured 
tobacco  exports,  and  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  and  Burley  ranked 
second  and  thir^,  accounting  for  about  6  and  5  percent,  respectively c  Flue 
cured  tobacco  exports  in  1950  were  80  percent  of  the  total  and  the  prewar 
average  is  7h  percent,  .In  1951,  5l  percent  of  the  flue-cured  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom  while  in.  1950,  only  3h  percent  went  there.    In  193^-38 
Britain  got  6I4  percent  of  the  total  flue-cured  exports  from  this  country. 

The  United  States  foreign  aid  prograra  is  now  being  directed  mainly 
toward  military  preparedness  in  the  various  countries  concerned.  Some 
economic  aid  also  will  be  given  .but  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  under 
the  Economic  Cooperation  administration.    The  Congress  appropriated 
7.3  billion  dollars  for  assistance  to  friendly  foreign  nations.    Of  this, 
Il»8  billion  dollars  are  for  military  and  1  billion  for  economic  aid 
Europe,    The  remainder  1,5  billion  dollars  are  for  other  parts  of  the 
world.    That  part  of  these  funds  which  is  used  in  Europe  to  produce 
military  equipment  and  expand  capacity  will  ass^'st  in  reducing  foreign 
exchange  shortages  in  that  area.    In  the  past  year,  notable  improvements 
have  occurred  in  the  economic  position  of  some  countries  usually  importing 
significant  quantities  of  United  States  tobacco,    ^'ith  adequate  supplies 
of  United  States'  tobacco-  now  available  and  in  prospect  and  with  prices 
stabilized,  these  countries  may  be  expected  to, buy  considerable  quantities 
in  1952. 
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Table  39-  United  States  exports  of  uniaanuf actured  tobacco,  to  principal 
importing  countries,  by  types,  for  specified  periods 
    (Declared  vreight) 


Country 
•  and 
type 


Flue-cured 

Eurley 

Maryland 

Va.  fire-cured 

Ky,  &  Tenn,  " 

One  Sucker 

Green  River 

Black  Fat,  etc.-. 

Cigar 

Perique 

Stems,  trimmings, 
and  scrap 

Total 

Country  of 
destination 


Average 
I93I1-38 


1950 
1/ 


1951 
1/ 


I4illion  Million  Million 
pounds    pounds  pounds 


32ii,9 
II06 
5o5 
9.7 
53.7 
.7 

3eO 

9*0 
le3 
«1 


383.9 
37c6 

6,7 

5c8 
2U.0 

2,0 

1, 

3. 


,2 
>3 

a 


132*7 
25>2 
8.0 

29o2 
3.6 
lo9 
h.9 
6,9 
•1 

UoO 


17.8 

13773     il77"76  ^TUO 


:  19^50 

:  19'^1 

J- 7-?  J- 

1/ 

!  1/ 

••  Mi  1 1  i  on 

Mil  lion 

Million 

•  nmind?? 

•  2l6«6 

260.0 

•  > 

:  2.2 

3  a 

3.1 

:  ii.7 

3a 

2.6 

:  19eU 

12o2 

9.5 

1«0 

2.ii 

.9 

.8 

.3 

:  U«6 

2  a 

3oO 

:  08 

3.9 

ol 

a 

i  9.5 

2.1 

United  Kingdom  : 

213,9 

133a 

222,5 

159.9 

128c8 

201,1 

156 

France  j 

2I0O 

8.5 

10,0 

:  l.U 

lio2 

2cU 

57 

Belgium 

15  o5 

27.7 

29.6 

!  8oii 

15.-6 

17.7 

113 

Netherlands 

•  I5c6 

32,2 

2ii.3 

1  8e3 

13.6 

8,2 

60 

Germany 

12.6 

81,8 

i^7e7 

!  6c7 

52.3 

25.2 

U8 

Portugal 

ii.8 

7o5 

60O 

1  2.3 

2.7 

2.7 

100 

Denmark  \ 

li.6 

llio8 

9.1 

!  2.9 

l.\x 

5.U 

73 

Ireland 

7.ii 

17c.6 

17o6 

!  ii.8 

12,8 

11,8 

92 

Switzerland 

3.8 

lU.U 

12.1i 

5  2,0 

8,5 

5oii 

6U 

Norway  \ 

a. 7 

7c7 

6.6 

;  2.9 

ii37 

3c9 

83 

Sweden  \ 

7.2 

13.7 

15.0 

:  5ol 

10. U 

10  c5 

101 

Italy  ! 

1.1 

2,6 

2.2 

,6 

.3 

2/ 

China  ; 

U8c2 

.3 

,0  : 

22.9 

.2 

.0 

Australia  \ 

18»U 

18.1 

20,3  . 

8.8 

IO06 

12,2 

115 

India-Pakistan  \ 

2.6 

5.5 

6.1  « 

•  1.5 

3>3 

2.2 

67 

New  Zealand  : 

2.5 

6.5 

7ol  ' 

X  1.5 

3»2 

li.O 

125 

Philippine  Rep.  ; 

1,2 

27.1 

9.5  ! 

.6 

1.9 

5a8 

305 

Other  countries  j 

52.2 

58,5 

75.0  . 

2Ua 

30.3 

36.0 

119 

Total 

I437.3 

ii77*6 

521,0  ' 

26U.7 

310,8 

35U.5 

nil 

July-December 


1951  as 
percent- 
age of 
1950 


Percent 

121 

60 
100 

8ii 

78 
2U0 

38 
lli3 

95 
100 

ii8 


26ii^7     3lOo8     35U.5  llU 


1/  Preliminary.    2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  PJconomics.  Compiled  from  publications  and  records 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
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Table  h.-  United  States  exports  of  unraanuTictured  tobacco,  by  types,  to  specified  countries,  average  193li-38,  annual  19ti9-5li^ 

(Declared  weight) 


Country 

Flue-  ' 
:  '^^^'^  . 

Firt) 

-cured  : 

Sucker  * 

Green  ' 
River  • 

Black  ' 
Fat  ■ 

Cigar 
leaf 

stems, 

Total 
£/ 

'  and 
year 

Burley 

Maryland 

iKeT-.tuL^Ky-: 
•Tennsssee; 

trimmings, 
and  scrap 

rmilion" 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

lti.lU.on 

klUlon 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

United  Kingdom 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds. 

pounds 

Av,  I93I1-38 

207.0 

0.2 

3/ 

1.6 

2.8 

l.S" 

3/ 

0.1 

0.2 

213.9 

.  19li9 

:  163.8 

.8 

oTl 

.7 

1.2 

oTo 

.6 

0.0 

.1 

.0  ■ 

167.3 

1950 

:  130.5 

.2 

.0 

.5 

1.1 

.1 

.6 

.0 

3/ 

3/ 

133.1 

■•  1951 

:  219.7 

■.3 

.0' 

.6 

l.lt 

.0 

.5 

.0 

1/ 

.0 

222.5 

France 

AV.  I93I1-38 

■  1.3 

.2 

.6 

3/ 

18.8 

.0 

.0 

3/ 

3/ 

.0 

21.0 

■191j9 

:  1.1 

.0 

.2 

To 

10.5 

3.0 

1.1 

,0 

3/ 

.0 

15.8 

■  19?0 

3.3 

.1* 

3/ 

.0 

It. 7 

.0 

.0 

.0 

3/ 

.0  ' 

8.; 

1951 

I  1.9 

.6 

iTo 

.0 

6.1t 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

10.0- 

Belgium 

.5 

.It 

AV.  1931j-38 

:  3.8 

3.1 

.5 

5.8 

.8 

.1 

.1 

.3 

15.5 

19h9 

11.1 

lj.2 

.2 

.3 

1.5 

.2 

.3 

.0 

.6 

16. li 

1950 

19.2 

5.0 

.3 

.1 

1.9 

.1. 

.3 

.0 

.6 

27.7 

1951 

21.6 

2.5 

.2 

.1 

3. It 

.5 

.2 

.0 

.6 

7l 

29.6 

Netherlands 

AV.  193L-38 

7.h 

.  1.1. 

2.0 

.6 

U.I4 

.0 

3/ 

3/ 

.1 

3/ 

15.6 

19li9 

214.6 

2. it 

.1 

.3 

3.7 

..It 

.6 

3/ 

1.0 

.8 

33.8 

1950 

23.li 

3.5 

.u 

.li 

3.6 

3/ 

.0 

To 

.5 

.2 

32.2 

1951 

I6.I1 

.It 

.1 

It. 7 

T2 

3/ 

.0 

.7 

.5 

2lt.3 

Oermany  " 

3.8 

3/ 

Av.  19311-38 

U.l 

.5 

.2 

1.2 

3/ 

.2 

.3 

2.2 

12.6 

191j9 

58.1 

10.9 

.li 

.5 

2.5 

.3 

T2 

.0 

1)1.0 

.2 

87.1 

1950 

6U.lt 

11.6 

.\x 

.3 

"  .8 

.1 

.0 

.0 

3.7 

.5 

81.8 

1951 

38.0 

.  5.1i 

.1 

.2 

.7 

3/ 

.0 

.0 

3.1 

.2 

li7.7 

Portugal- 

3/ 

3/ 

AV.  193!j-38            !         •  .7 

2.5 

■  '\ 

1.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

It. 8 

191^9. 

3.8 

6.7 

3/ 

3/ 

.It 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.1 

.0 

11.1 

1950 

1.0 

3.8 

To 

To 

.It 

.0 

.0 

3/ 

.0 

.0  ■ 

6.1 

.1951 

1  1 

It.l 

.0 

.1 

.0 

.0 

To 

3/ 

•  .0 

6.0 

penmark 

Tool.  Ofl 

Av.  -l-93u-3o 

2.2 

.8 

.1 

.2 

1.0 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

.2 

It. 6 

19li9 

0.1 

1.6 

J/ 

.1 

.It 

To 

.0 

To 

iTl 

.2 

11,6 

1950  . 

10.0 

1.8 

n. 

.1) 

.9 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.li 

.6 

lit. 8 

195-1. 

o.u 

1.1) 

3/ 

3/ 

.It 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.7 

.2 

9.1 

Ireland 

AV,  lyju-jo 

3/ 

.2 

.,  .9 

3/ 

,1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

7.I4 

19lj9 

V 

To 

3/ 

.7 

.0 

.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

25.3 

1  ( .1 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

•It 

.0 

.0 

.0 

3/ 

.0 

17.6 

10. y 

To 

.0 

.7 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

17.6 

Svixzerxanci 

,1 

.1 

l.li 

.1 

1.9 

3/ 

.0 

y  ■ 

.0 

3/ 

3.8 

19li9 

3.1 

.5 

5.6 

.2 

1.1  ■ 

"3/ 

3/ 

To 

.1 

.0 

10,7 

1950 

5.5 

.6 

5.0 

.3 

2.7 

To 

.0 

.0 

.1 

.1 

llt.lt 

1951 

'  U.6 

.7 

U.5 

.5 

2.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

3/ 

.1 

12.lt 

Norway 

3/ 

3/ 

AV.  193U-38 

1.9 

.3 

3/ 

1.8 

.8 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

It. 7 

19ti9 

li.li 

1.1 

7/ 

1.3- 

.3 

3/ 

To 

.0 

Tl 

7.1t 

1950 

3.6 

1.3 

3/ 

2.0 

.6 

3/ 

.0 

.0 

3/ 

.2 

7.7 

1951 

3.8 

.9 

To 

1.6 

.2 

1/ 

y 

.0 

.1 

6.6 

Sveden 

Av.  193li-38 

2.7 

.5 

3/' 

1.0 

2.0 

.0 

3/ 

.0 

3/ 

1.0 

7.2 

19li9 

1.6 

1.3 

.To 

3/ 

1.7 

.0 

To 

.0 

Tl 

1.2 

5.6 

1950 

6.3 

2.9 

.0 

T6 

2.5 

.0 

3/ 

.0 

3/ 

1.3 

13.7 

1951 

11.9 

■  1.5 

.0 

.0 

.5 

.0 

To 

.0 

Tl- 

1.0 

15.0 

China 

Av.  I93I1-38 

36.6 

.1 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

11.5 

lt8.2 

19lt9 

1.3 

To 

To 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

3/ 

1.8 

3.1 

1950 

.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

To 

.2 

.3 

1951  : 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

Australia 

AV.  193li-38 

17.5 

.6 

3/ 

.3 

3/ 

.0 

.0 

■3/ 

3/ 

.0 

iS.lt 

19L9 

19.3 

.2 

To 

.2 

.0 

.0 

.0 

To 

3/ 

.0 

19.6 

1950 

17.6 

.2 

3/ 

.3 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

3/ 

.0 

18.1 

1951 

-   ■  20.1 

.1 

To 

.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1/ 

.0 

20.3 

India  and  Pakistan 

AV.  1931^-38  : 

2.6 

3/ 

.0 

V, 

3/ 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

2.6 

■    19li9  : 

7.2 

.0 

.0 

3/ 

To 

.0 

.0  ■ 

.0 

.0 

7.2 

1950  : 

5.5 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

,0 

5.5 

1951 

6.1 

.0 

.0 

3/ 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

6.1 

New  Zealand 

AV.  193lj-38 

2.3 

.0 

.3 

3/ 

.  .0 

.0 

.0 

3/ 

.0 

2.5 

19ii9  : 

5.7 

.0 

.0 

.It 

71 

.0 

.0 

.0 

?o 

.0 

6.2 

1950 

6.2 

.0 

.0 

.2 

.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

6;5 

1951  : 

6.6 

.0 

.0 

.a 

.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

3/ 

.0 

7.1 

Total  above  countries  : 

.  Av.  193li-38  : 

296.1) 

10.0 

U.8 

8.2 

li3.3 

.It 

2.7 

.3 

.6 

I5.lt 

382.8 

I9U9 

337.7 

29.7 

6.6 

It.O 

2lt.l 

3.9 

2.9 

.0 

17.2 

U.3 

It30.l4 

1950  : 

315.1 

31.3 

6.2 

5.1 

19.7 

.6 

.9 

.0 

5.3 

3.1 

388.0 

1951  I 

375.5 

18.9 

6.2 

3.7 

20.9 

.7 

.7 

.  .0 

5.1t 

2.2 

li3lt.3 

Total  all  countries 
AV.  193lt-38 
19lt9 
1950 
1951 


32lt.9 
379.9 
V  382.6 
lt32.7 


11.6 
35.1 
37.5 
25.2 


5.5 
7.9 
6.7 
8.0 


9.7 
lt.6 
5.7 
lt.5 


53.7 
28.5 
2lt.0 
29.2 


5/  3.6     5/  1.9 


1.3 

22.lt , 
7.3- 
6.9 


17.5 
5.1 
5.1t 
It.O 


U37. 
It98, 
lt76, 


521.0, 


1/  Preliminary.    2/  Detailed  figures  may  not  add  to  totals  duo  to  roundingT    3/  Less  than  50,000  pounds.    It/  An  unusually' 
large  quantity  (23  million  pounds)  of  flue-cured  vras  exported  to  the  PhilippUies  in  1950  .    5/  Other  major  clestinations  in 
1951:    One  Sucker — 1.2  million  pounds  each  to  Nigeria  and  Spain;  Green  River — .9  million  pounds  to  Spain;  Black  Fat — 
1.7  million  pounds  to  Nigeria,  1.3  to  French  West  Africa,  and  1.2  to  Gold  Coast. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonaics.    Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce , 
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From  the  countries  of  western  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific  area,  the 
United  States  imports  steel  mill  products,  coal  tar  products,  industrial 
chemicals,  fertilizers,  industrial  and  uncut  diamonds,  industrial  machinery, 
wool  manufactures,  beverages,  paper  base  stocks,  clocks  and  watches,  tin, 
synthetic  fibers,  unmanufactured  wool,  and  rubber;  and  there  are  numerous 
others  of  levss  importance  vhich,  when  combined,  add  to  a  significant  total. 
If  these  imports  are  maintained  or  expanded,  it  will  aid  these  countries 
to  get  the  dollar  exchange  necessary  to  buy  commodities  produced  in  this 
country.    United  States  tobacco  is  preferred  by  consumers  in  many  countries 
of  the  world, 

British  Tobacco  Situation 

The  1951  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated 
at  221  million  pounds  (dry  weight)  compared  with  21h  million  in  1950»  The 
1951  figure  is  16  percent  greater  than  in  1938  (the  last  fiall  year  pricr 
to  T.Torld  "I'Jar  II)  but  12  percent  lower  than  the  record  of  19ii6,    Prior  to 
Forld  War  II,  23  percent  of  the  tobacco  consumed  in  Britain  was  of  Comjnon- 
wealth  origin,    Follovring  the  war,  this  percentage  rose  to  38  percent  by 
19^0  and  in  195lj  was  close  to  Ul  percent.    The  entire  increase  in  tobacco 
consumption  from  19^0  to  19^1  is  attributable  to  the  larger  use  of  Common- 
wealth tobacco  since  British  home  consumption  cf  non-Commonwealth  tobacco 
was  indicated  to  be  slightly  lower  than  in  1950,    United  States  tobacco 
accounts  for  the  preponderant  share  of  non-Commonwealth  tobacco.  Although 
Britain  will  cut  her  tobacco  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1952,  an 
effort  vri.ll  be  made  to  maintain  supplies  for  consumers — mostly  by  rearrange- 
ment of  stocks. 

In  addition  to  her  own  needs,  Britain's  total  tobacco  requirements 
include  a  substantial  quantity  to  be  manufactured  for  export.    The  1951 
exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  from  Britain  totaled  ^l«,h  million  pounds 
compared  with  U3c5  million  pounds  in  1950,    The  1951  exports  vrere  the 
third  highest  on  record,  having  been  exceeded  in  I9U6  and  19U7b  About 
95  percent  of  the  1951  exports  were  cigarettes.    The  principal  outlets 
were  Singapore,  Malaya,  Australia,  Belgian  Congo,  Hong  Kong,  Germany, 
and  Gold  Coast,  all  of  i-hich  took  larger  quantities  in  1951  than  in  1950» 
Also  in  1951,  United  Kingdom  re-exported  7  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco— considerably  more  than  the  hoii  million  in  1950» 

On  November  30,  tobacco  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  totaled  h91  mil- 
lion pounds,  15  percent  above  the  Ii27  million  a  year  earlier  and  the  highest 
since  the  early  months  of  x^orld  I'ar  II,    However,  the  ratio  of  November 
1951  stocks  to  gross  withdrawals  in  1951  was  about  1,7  compared  with  the 
average  prewar  ratio  of  2 el, 

Britain  imported  355  million  pounds  of  tobacco  in  calendar  year 
1951— ii9  million  more  than  in  1950  and  more  than  in  any  previous  year 
except  19[t5  and  19u6,    The  rise  in  her  tobacco  impo.i^ts  from  1950  to  1951 
was  due  to  the  substantial  increase  in  leaf  coming  from  the  United  States, 
The  larger  quantity  purchased  from  the  United  States  was  to  rebuild  stocks » 
The  1951  tobacco  imports  from  the  United  States  at  212  million  pounds 
were  hi  percent  greater  than  in  1950  and  comprised  three-fifths  of  Britain's 
total  tobacco  imports,    British  tobacco  imports  from  Southern  Rhodesia, 
India,  Nyasaland,  and  Turkey  fell  I8,  I6,  7,  and  70  percent,  respectively. 
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while  those  from  Canada  went  up  by  37  percent.    (See  table  5,)    In  19^2 
British  imports  of  tobacco  from  the  Um.ted  States  probably  vdll  be  reduced 
while  those  from  Southern  Rhodesia  are  expected  to  be  largero  The 
announced  cut  in  purchases  from  the  United  States  was  made  necessary  by 
the  deterioration  in  the  gold  and  dollar  position  of  Britain,    At  the  19^1 
auctions  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  United  Kingdom  piirchasers  took  only 
million  pounds  or       percent  of  the  total;  but  in  19^2,  if  reported 
plans  are  carried  out,  British  purchasers  would  seek  to  buy  75  million 
pounds  or  in  case  of  a  short  crop^  as" ranch  as  practicablQo 

The  value  (exclusive  of  duty)  of  United  States  tobacco  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  July  through  December  averaged  $Qo6  pence  per 
pound  compared  vn.th  52 o2  pence  per  pound  for  flue-cured  from  Commonwealth 
countries*    The  average  value  per  pound  of  flue-cured  from  the  United 
States  was  only  slightly  higher  than  that  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  but 
probably  over  one~third  higher  than  that  from  India,  and  nearly  one-eighth 
higher  than  that  from  Canada.,    In  the  July-December  period,  about  5U  per- 
cent of  the  flue-curer' ■  originating  in  Commonwealth  countries  was  from 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  approximately  32  percent  and  8  percent  caifie  from 
India  and  Canada,  respectively r.    Practically  all  United  States  and 
Canadian  flue-cured  and  around  85  percent  of  the  Southern  Rhodesian  flue- 
cured  was  imported  on  an  unstemmed  basis  but  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
Indian  tobacco  came  in  stripped  (stem  removed),  and  thus  contained  more 
usable  tobacco  per  pounds 


Table  5t»-  United  Kingdoms    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
by  principal  sources  for  specified  periods 


Period 

.  Total  ; 
, imports ' 

United 
States  , 

,  India 

Commonwealth  countries 
: Southern:  Kyasa--  :  (-.^j^^^^  ' 
:Rhodesia:  land    ;  : 

Total  J 
1/  ! 

Turkey  : 

Greece 

'Million  Million  Million 

Million 

Million  Million  Million  Million  Millior 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

poundE 

Average :  • 

1925-29! 

213>3 

175o7 

9.5 

5.ii 

IO06 

iio7 

32c9 

o7 

1.0 

1930-31: 

211»2 

165  c  8 

10  0  9 

9c2 

12»ii 

806 

ii2.8 

»2 

.3 

1935-39- 

269  c  2 

20O08 

19n6 

l5o7 

12c.ii 

ll;o3 

63c6 

06 

06 

19U0-UU 

!  2iiOc8 

168,0 

17,8 

20.3 

13e,3 

7.9 

61.5 

3c3 

1.2 

191^5  - 

368c8 

309  r,  8 

10.1 

20.6 

11 06 

12,1 

56,0 

2oii 

•0 

I9I46 

I  ii32c7 

365,8 

17c6 

23.0 

10«9 

9c2 

62  c.  3 

3.1 

06 

19li7 

295a6 

201 « 2 

22c9 

23  cO 

lle9 

22,2 

82.1 

I0o5 

191^8 

280.8 

172. u 

22  c  8 

Ii3e9 

lUa 

12.7 

97.3 

10,2 

.1 

19U9  2/ 

301.1 

l5Ual 

38,3 

U6o5 

17o8 

13.0 

119  cO 

2O0O 

5.9 

1950  2/  i 

305,8 

li!3o7 

li8.1 

61  ol 

17.U 

l5o8 

lh6,k 

10c8 

1.0 

1951?/  ! 

355  cl 

211,9 

hO,h 

50.il 

16  a 

21.7 

131.'.  6 

3c2 

1.3 

1/  Includes  all  Commonwealth  countries  a    2/  Preliminary  -, 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Compiled  from  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  1925-ii8:  and  Accounts  Relating  to  Trade  and  Navigation,  19i;9-5l. 
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In  1951  tobacco  imports  for  cons'imption  totaled  almost  lOp  million 
pounds  valued  at  85  million  dollars  compared  with  90  million  pounds  valued 
at  76  million  dollars  during  1950c    Volume  of  tobacco  imports  in  19^1 
exceeded  any  previous  year-s  total  and  the  value  was  exceeded  only  in 
19U6  aiid  19)47. 

The  major  increase  in  tobacco  imports  was  in  cigarette  leaf  which 
accounted  for  about  78  percent  of  the  t0oa3.o    Turkey  was  by  far  the  largest 
supplier,  providing  65  percent  of  cigarette  leaf  imports  into  the  United 
States. J    Greece  ranked  second,,  accounting  for  15  percent.-    Imports  from 

Table  60-  United  States  imports  for  cohaumption  of  unmanufactured  tobacco^ 
from  principal  supplying  corjitries ,  for  specified  periods 


(Declared  x/eight) 


Classification 
and  country 
of  origin 


.A'^^erage!  1950 
1931-36 :  1/ 


Total  imports  2/ 

Cigarette  leaf 
Uiistem'ned 
Turkey 
Greece  - 
Syria 
Bulgaria 

U:>S  i  S  cR  o 

So.;.  Rhodesia 
Yugoslavia 

Cigar  leaf  (filler) 
Cuba 
Stemmed 
Unstemmed 

Scrap. 
Cuba 

Philippines 

Cigar,  wrapper 
Indonesia 
Cuba 

Total  from  Cuba 


Million  Million  Million 
pounds    pounds  pounds 


66-3     90,0  lOhol 


18,2 
18-8 


h/ 


.6 
3./ 


11:3 
11:.  2 

7,-1 

ua 

6.2 
2.9 
3.2 

2  el 
1-9 


67  6 

9c6 
3.7 
lo2 
2.U 
1.-3 
.3 

15.5 
15^.2 

11.3 
3.9 

.5v3 

5  a 

c2 

1.-1 
8 

c3 


lk-3  20c7 


81  ,3 
53o0 
12c.U 

k.o 

3..-.0 
k.7 

.3 

15.8 
15.0 
10.9 
U  1 

6,1 
60O 

1-2 
9 

0-3 
21.3 


Jul'T^D  e  c  e  mb  er 


19"^ 

Average  J  1950  •  1951  *as  per- 
193a- 33°      1/     ■      1/  :centage 

 I    ~    J  2  1950 

Million  Millicn  Million 
pounds    pounds    pounds  Ferc£nt 


33  >5 


2  2-. .6 
9o7 
9c.2 

r3 

.3 
.1 

oO 

fO 

5.9 
5.9 
3..8 
2,1 

2.-6 

lz2 


1.2 

Icl 
cl 


ii5.,3      56.0  12h 


3  k  0 
2U.2 

2,0 

.5 
l.il 

.6 

.:1 

8.2 
80I 
5.>9 
2. -.2 

2,U 
2M 

.6 


7rh  10.5 


h3.9 
26.3 
6.6 
2.2 

2,7 

3.2 

e3 
c2 

8o3 
7.^6 

5r5 

2ol 

3«o 

3«0 
*0 

c5 

ok 

10o7 


129 
109 
135 
110 

5iiO 
229 
50 

200 

101 

9k 
93 
95 

125 
125 
0 

83 


102 


1/  Preliminary^    2/  Includes  tobacco  stems,,  not  cut,  gi'cund,  cr  pulverized^ 
not  sho;m  separately c    3/  Less  than  50^000  po\indSc,  '  k/  Formerly  shown  as 
originating  in  Netherlands  Indies  or  Netherlands 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Sconcmic-s  ■.■  Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce o 

2/  tmp'^rts  or  tobacco  Tor  consumption  are  on  a  declared-weight  basis. 
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these  two  countries  and  also  Russia,  Syria,  and  Bulgaria  were  larger  in 
19^1  than  in  19^0,  The  reduction  in  .Import  duty  on  cigarette  leaf  from 
20  cents  to  15  cents  per  pound  (based  on  the  negotiations  at  Torquay  in 
1950~5l)  became  effective  in  October  19^1. 

The  other  major  categorj'^  of  United  States  tobacco  imports  is  cigar 
leaf — mostly  filler,    Cuba  if  the  main  supplier  of  both  cigar  filler  and 
scrap  tobaccoa    Imports  of  unstemmed  filler  from  Cuba  were  a  little  larger 
but  less  stemmed  filler  was  entered  than  in  19S0»    Nearly  Oc8  million  pounds 
of  cigar  filler  came  in  from  the  Philippines  in  1951 •    More  Cuban  scrap 
tobacco  was  imported  in  1951  than  in  1950 •    The  total  of  all  import  classes 
combined  coming  from  Cuba  increased  about  3  percent  from  1950  to  195la  ' 

The  imports  of  cigar  wrapper  fro:ri  Indonesia  were  the  largest  for 
any  year  since  the  war  except  19li7f  although  still  well  below  the  193J4-'38 
average,  ■  •  •   ■  ■  ■  ■     '  ■  -  " ' 

FLUE-CURED,  TYPES  ll~ll|  ^ 

1951  Prices  Average  '  ~  ' 

OQ^^'^s  Per  Found 

Although  prices  for  many  medium  and  better  grades  in  the  1951  market- 
ing season  exceeded  those  in  1950^  the  general  average  for  auction  sales 
at  52 •2  cents  per  pomd  vras  5  percent  lowers    This  was  due  to  the  larger 
proportion  of  tobacco  in  the  lower-priced  grades  than  in  the  1950  season^ 
when  the  crop  was  of  generally  high  qualiiiyo    The  strong  doraestid  and 
foreign  demand  held  the  season  average  above  the  1951  support  level  of 
50.7  cents  which  was  nearly  13  percent  above  the  1950  oupportc-    In  the  1951 
season,  growers  placed  about  II4.2  million  pounds,  or  a  little  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  crop,  under  loan  coiiipared  wj-th  about  78  million  pounds 
or  6  percent  of  the  .crop  in  the  1950  .seasonc 

Gross  income  to  growers  from  their  1951  flue-cured  crop  is  estimated 
at  7U9  million  dollars— 9  percent  more  than  in  1950o    The  1951  crop  was  the 
largest  ever  produced  and  the  increase  in  volume  more  than  offset  the  small 
decline  in  average  price— thus  raising  cash  receipts  above  the  previous 
record  in  1950 3 

In  the  Georgia-Florida  Belt  (type  lli),  the  Border  Belt  (type  13),  and 
the  Eastern  North  Carolina  Belt  (type  12),  volume  of  marketings  and  value  of 
sales  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  yearo    For  type  lU  the  average  price  was 
the  third  highest  on  record,  and  for  types  13  and  12,  the  second  highest  price 
on  record.    In  the  Middle  Belt  (type  11(b),  the  volume  was  the  second  largest 
for  any  year  while  the  value  of  sales  exceeded  any  previous  year's.    In  the 
Old  Belt  (type  11(a),  the  volume  was  the  third  largest  on  record  and  the  value 
exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year  except  1950,    For  each  type,  11(a)  and 
11(b),  the  average  price  was  the  third  highest  on  records 
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Average  pric«=»s  fcr  gross  sales  (includes  resales) 
by  belt;>  19l;7"51 


Crop 

[   Old  Beit 

•  V 

.Middle  Belt. 

I^astern 

'  Border 

*  Ga-^«.Fla.-s 

year 

, type  11(a) 

,  type  11(b)  , 

M«  Co, 
tvDe  lu 

'  Bell, 
tVDS  13 

'    type  lii 

'  Herts  cer 

npnt.s  DPT* 

npnts  Dpr 

riPTit.s  per 

r.pntf?  cer 

pound 

pouXid 

pound 

pound 

pound 

19U7  : 

38  cl 

•U2.2  ■ 

U3oO 

lilo9 

37r8 

19U8 

i;9^2 

50,1 

U9.3 

i47r2 

I9U9  : 

ii.7.7 

U8.6 

U8r,9 

Uo.i 

1950  s 

56c2 

55  oil 

U8.1 

1951  1/  ! 

,  50c5 

53r8 

5l«8 

146-2 

1/    Preliminary c 

The  proportions  of  tobacco  in  each  belt  that  vjent  under  Governinent 

loan  were  about  as  follows:    Type  lu,  10  percent j  type  13^  11  percent^ 

type  12,  6  percentj  type  11(b),  9  percent;  and  t^pe  11(a),  15  1/2  percent.-. 

The  1952  crop  of  flue-cured  v:ill  be  supported  at  90  percent  of 
parity o    By  mid-'19S2,  parity  for  flue-cured  seems  likely  to  be  about  the 
same  as  or  slightly  higher  than  in  mid-1 951;    If  so^  the  1952  support  level 
will  be  near  the  50 1. 7  cent  level  for  the  1951  crcp:* 

Table  83-  Flue-cured  tobacco,,  types  ll-lU?    Domestic  supplies,  disap- 
pearance, and  season  average  price,  average  193h-38,  annual  1939"5l 


Year 


AVo  I93U-38 

1939 
19lO 

19iil 
19U2 

1913 

19Uli 
19U5 
19U6 

19U7 
19l;8 

19li9 

1950  2/ 

1951  V 


I^Jiliion 
pounds 

7U1 

1A71 
760 

650 

812 

790 

1,087 
1.173 
1,352 

1,317 
1,090 

1;115 

1,257 
1,U3U 


(Farm- sales  weight)  

Disappearance  l/~    ?  Average 
upply  *  Total  '^^0''^6stic=Expoivts 'price  per 

 »  .JLL-    '  pound 

I-'Jillion  Million  Million  Million  Million 
pounds    pounds    pounds    pounds  po-ands 


Cents 


8h5  1,586 


9U6 

i.iao 

1^593 
1,U60 

1,379 

1,189 
1,126 
lAii7 
1,287 
1.550 

1.533 
l,ii85 
1,557 


2,117 
2,170 

2,2l43 
2,272 

2,169 

2,276 
2,299 
2,U99 
2,6CU 
2,6U0 

2,653 
2,7ii2 

2,991 


70li 

707 
577 
.  783 
893 
980 

I.-I50 
1,152 
1,212 
l,05h 
1,102 

1,168 

l,l81i 


338 

366 

22,9 

ia7 

290 

lUc.9 

U21 

156 

16^U 

291 

28,1 

6oa 

289 

38cU 

625. 

355 

l;0o2 

696 

li5Ii 

l2oU 

665 

U87 

U3=6 

660 

552 

U8o3 

695 

359 

iac2 

715 

387 

li9»6 

722 

Ul;6 

U7.2 

751 

U33 

5U.7 

3/  52: 


\J  Year  beginning  July  Ic  2/  Subject  to  revisiono  3/  Auction  market 
average  c;  "  *" 
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Supplies 

The  record  crop  of  l,Ii3U  laillion  pounds  in  19^1  plus  a  carry-over 
on  last  July  1  of  1,557  million  pounds  provided  a  total  supply  of  2,991  mil- 
lion pounds  for  19^1-52 — 9  percent  above  1950-5le    The  1951  crop  exceeded 
the  1950  crop  by  lli  percent.    Total  flue-cured  acreage  harvested  increased  ,. 
nearly  16  percent  and  for  types  12-lh,  yields  per  acre  were  also  higher* 
However,  in  the  Old  and  Kiddle  Belts,  type  11,  yields  per  acre  were  down 
11  percent,  and  this  brought  the  average  yield  for  flue-cured  as  a  whole, 
1  to  2  percent  below  the  1950  average. 

The  1952  marketing  quota  for  flue-cured  proclaimed  last  November 
results  in  1952  acreage  allotments  totaling  1,130,000  compared  with 
1,119,000  in  195l»    If  harvested  acreage  in  1952  is  near  the  total  allotted 
and  yields  per  acre  approximate  the  recent  5-year  average  (19)47-51)  >  the 
1952  production  would  be  about  1,380  million  pounds.    If  yields  per  acre 
equal  the  recent  3-year  average  (19ii9»5l)5  production  would  approach 
l,li20  million  pounds o    Carry-over  next  July  seems  likely  to  be  between 
1,700  and  1,750  million  pounds,  and  total  supplies  for  1952-53  "lay  exceed 
3,100  million  poiinds.    This  level  would  be  above  that  of  any  previous  year, 
but  the  relationship  to  total  domestic  use  plus  exports  would  not  be  greatly 
changed.    The  1951-52  total  supply  is  2©l4  times  estimated  disappearance  and 
the  1952-53  total  supply  may  be  about  2,5  tiines  prospective  disappearance. 

The  stocks  of  flue-cured  tobacco  remaining  under  Governr/ient  loan 
on  February  1  totaled  210  million  pounds  (equivalent  farm-sales  weight), 
About  67  percent  of  this  was  1951  crop  tobacco^  2k  percent,  1950  crop 
tobaccoj  and  the  remaining  9  percent,  19h^  and  19h9  crop  tobacco. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

During  the  current  marketing  year  (July  1951-June  1952),  the  domestic 
use  of  flue-cured  is  expected  to  top  the  75l  million  pounds  of  1950-5l»  In 
the  first  half  of  1951-52,  domestic  cigarette  manufacture— the  most  important 
outlet — was  rimning  6  percent  ahead  of  that  in  the  sme  period  of  a  year 
earlier «,    Exports  probably  will  exceed  the  1950-51  total  of  li33  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  by  as  much  as  10  percent.    If  exports  are  that 
large,  they  would  exceed  those  of  any  previous  year  except  19U6-ii7  when 
they  reached  552  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight).    The  average  declared 
value  per  pound  of  flue-cured  exports  in  July-December  1951  was  12  percent 
higher  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier  while  the  quantity  was  21  per- 
cent higher. 

During  July-December  1951,  the  United  Kingdom  (accounting  for  over  • 
three-fifths  of  the  total  flue-cured  exports)  took  56  percent  more  than 
in  July-December  1950,    The  next  ranking  outlet  was  Germany,  but  the 
quantity  going  there  was  less  than  one-half  as  large  as  that  in  July- 
December  1950*    Belgium  ranked  third  and  got  about  two-fifths  more  than 
in  the  last  half  of  1950.    In  July-December  1951  compared  with  the  same 
months  of  1950,  a  considerably  smaller  quantity  of  flue-cured  was  shipped 
to  the  Netherlands  and  a  little  less  to  Ireland  but  substantia]. ly  more 
went  to  Sweden,    Other  countries  getting  greater  quantities  in  the  more 
recent  period  include  Australia,  New  Zea3.and,  Hong  Kong,  Finland, 
Philippine  Republic,  Egypt,  Parkistan,  Ceylon,  Siam,  Indonesia,  and  Taiwan* 
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Among  the  countries  taking  smaller  quantities  of  flue»c^ired  in  July« 
•December  19^1  than  in  July -December  1930  were  Norway^  Denmarkj  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  France j,  Austria^  India,  and  French  Indochinae- 

Domestic  demand  for  the  1952  crop  is  again  likely  to  be  strong.-. 
Also,  exports  are  expected  to  be  relatively  large  in  1952«53  but  not  as 
large  as  in  the  current  year o    The  British  Government  has  announced  a  sub- 
stantial cut  in  tobacco  imports  from  the  dollar  areaj    If  this  occurs,  there 
will  be  a  further  cut  than  originally  planned  from  the  relatively  high 
195l~52  figure  which  enabled  purchases  large  enough  to  permit  some  build-up 
of  stocks  of  United  States  tobaccoo    The  dollar  position  of  some  other 
countries  usually  taking  major  quantities  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States 
deteriorated  in  the  last  half  of  1951;  but  several  other  countries  improved 
their  foreign  exchange  position.:    Also,  funds  appro;priated  by  the  United 
States  that  are  spent  abroad  for  planb  expansion  and  military  supplies 
will  reduce  foreign  exchange  shortages, 

.      .  BURLET,  TYPE  31 

B\irley  Prices  Average 

Above  Any"  FreYious'"Sea5on"s  ■  . 

Burley  auction  markets  began  November  27;.  the  earliest  on  record^ 
and  by  early  February,  practically  all  of  the  1951  crop  had  been  solds 
Auction  prices  averaged  about  5l  cents  per  pound—ii  1/2  percent  higher  than 
the  record  average  for  the  1950  crop,>    There  was  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  offerings    fran  several  areas  compared  with  the  previous  seas one 
Demand  was  fairly  strong  throughout  most  of  the  season,;  although  easing 
by  late  January,    About  6)4  percent  of  the  crop  was  sold  before  the 
December  21  closings  for  the  holidays— compared  x-ri.th  57  percent  in  the 
1950"-5l  seasonc  "  The  volume  of  pre^holiday  sales  was  above  that  of  any 
previous  season-. 

The  1951  support  price  was  Ii9s.8  cents  per  pound«-Url  cents  higher 
than  the  support  for  the  1950  crop..    The  support  level  was  based  on  90  per- 
cent of  the  Burley  parity  as  of  October  1^  195lr,  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year^    Growers  placed  approximately  97  million  pounds— -about 
16  percent  of  deliveries— under  Government  loan,.    The  quantity  placed  under 
loan  from  the  smaller"  1950  crop  was       million  pounds,  9  percent  of  that 
crop; 

The  price  support  level  for  the  1952  crop  is  expected  to  be  appro:d'- 
mately  the  same  as  or  slightly  higher  than  it  was  for  the  1951  cropo  This 
will  depand  on  the  level  of  the  parity  index-  (prices  paid  by  farmers,, 
interest,  taxes^  and  wage  rates)  next  fallo    Jhe  index  is  used  .to  calculate 
the  parity  price,  and  the  support  level  will  be  90  percent  of  the  parity;, 

Supplies  Larger  Than  •    -    '  ,  ' 

a  Year  Ago 

Total  supplies  of  Burley  for  1951-52  (based  on  October  1  stocks 
arid  estimated  producers^  marketings)  approximate  1^585  million  poandS"=» 
6  percent  larger  than  in  1950--5l.-^    The  1951  harvested  acreage  was  12  per- 
cent above  that  of  1950.,  and  the  yields  per  acre  averaged  the  second 
highest  in  history.    The  increase  over  the  1950  crop  much  more  than  offset 
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the  decline  in  carry-over  from  the  previous  year«    The  October  1,  1951, 
stocks  at  981  million  pounds  were  2  percent  lower  than  the  record  carry- 
over on  October  1,  1950o  .  . 

The  1952  marketing  quota  for  Burley,  proclaimed  in  late  November 
1951,  results  in  1952  acreage  allotments  totaling  ii75,000  as  compared  with 
l472j000   in  195le  .  If  about  the  sarne  proportion  of,  the  total  allotted  acres 
is  harvested  as  in  1951  and  yields  per  acre  are  close  to  the  19ii7-5l 
average^  total  production  this  year  wi.ll  approximate  580  million  pounds* 
Carry-over  next  October  may  be  as  much  as  lj050  million  pounds j  and  total 
supplies  for  1952-53,  very  probably  will  exceed  1,600  million  pounds. 
Such  a  supply  would  be  above  that  for  any  previous  year,  but  the  supply- 
disappearance  ratio  would  be  little  changed  from  that  in  1951-52 0  Total 
supply  in  1951-52  is  360  times  prospective  disappearance,  while  for  each 
of  the  preceding  two  years,  this  ratio  was  near  2#9c 

The  stocks  of  Hurley  tobacco  in  Government  loan  stocks  on  February  1 
totaled  about  152  million  pounds  (equivalent  farm-sales  weight) «  About 
6h  percent  of  this  was  1951  crop  tobaccoj  28  percent,  1950  crop  tobacco;  . 
and  the  remaining  8  percent,  from  the  19ii8  and  19i;9  cropse 

Table  9»-  Burley  tobacco,  type  31 :    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  price^,  average  193'i-38,  annual  1939-51 

  _(F ar m-s  ales  2f ^^"^ )  

I'is appearance  l/       :  Average 
Supply  :  To-tal  'iJ^i^estici^^or^s? price  per 


Year 


2/ 


2/ 


pound 


Million     Million  Million  Million    Million  Million 


1  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Av^  193li-38 

:  287 

701 

988 

31I1 

302 

12 

22o2 

1939 

.  395 

68h 

1,079 

317 

305 

12 

17o3 

19lt0 

!  377 

762 

1,139 

3hl 

335 

6 

16.2 

19U1 

337 

798 

1,135 

380 

37ii 

6 

29c2 

I9U2 

!  M 

755 

1,099 

Ul3 

li07 

6 

111, 8 

19li3 

I  392 

686 

1,078 

U27 

hl8 

9 

15.6 

19iil;  1 

'     -  591 

651 

l,2li2 

li83 

nu 

9 

ltli,0 

19ii5  I 

!  577 

759 

1,336 

U83  . 

35 

39oU 

19li6 

i  6lh 

853 

1,1;67 

526 

50 

39o7 

19li7  1 

.  Ii85 

,  9l;l 

l,ij26 

52U 

I496 

28 

U8.5 

19l;8  ! 

1 .    .  603 

902 

1,505 

531 

189 

k2 

hScO 

19i;9  1 

560 

97ii 

l,53li 

53U 

h93 

la 

U5*2 

1950  2/  : 

ii99 

1,000 

1,U99 

518 

,ii88 

30 

1951  V  ! 

3/  605 

981 

1,586 

h/  5l«0 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1«    2/  Subject  to  revisions    3/  Estimated  pro- 
ducers' sales,    k/  Auction  marTcet  average-  " 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

During  the  marketing  year  ending  September  30,  1951,  domestic  use 
of  Burley  was  U88  million  pounds— slightly  less  than  in  l9a9-50.    The  major 
outlet  for  Burley  is  in  cigarettes,  and  their  output  during  1950-51  was 
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U  percent  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year.    However,  smoking  tobacco  manu- 
facture went  dovn  3  1/2  percent  from  19U9"50  to  1950--5l.and  chewing  tobacco 
manufacture  was  2  percent  smaller-.    The  1951-52  domestic  use  of  Burley  is 
expected  to  be  larger  than  in  1950-51  inasmuch  as  cigarette  output  j.s 
likely  to  reach  a  new  higho 

Exports  of  Burley  during  the  ir50"5l  marketing  year  totaled  only 
30  million  pounds  (farm=sales  weight) ---a  relatively  sharp  drop  from  the 
III  million  pounds  in  19a9-50     A  little  over  one-fifth  of  the  19"0-5l  ' 
Burley  exports  went  to  Germany,  but  German  takings  were  only  one-half  as 
large  as  in  l'9u9'=5Cc    Portugal,  the  next  ranking  outlet  (about  cne--eighth 
cf  the  total) J  got  25  percent  less  and  Belgium,  in  third  place,  got  56  per- 
cent less  than  in  19li9"50c    Also,  sm-JLler  shipments  went  to  Netherlands, 
Derimark,  Austria^  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Egypt?.    Among  the  countries 
which  took  larger  quantities  in  1950-51  than  in  19l.'.9-50  were  Sweden^ 
Norway^  Sviitjerland.  France.,  Italy,  Spain.  Philippine  Republic,  Finlan.d_, 
and  Mexico c 

During  October-December  1951  (first  quarter  of  the  1951-52  market- 
ing year);,  exports  of  Eurley  totaled  8  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight) 
compared  >jith  9  million  pounds  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier o  Principal 
destinations  in  the  recent  period  were  Sweden^  Germany,  Belgium^  Portui'-al, 
and  N-crwayo  •  •  ■ 

MARYLAND 9  TYPE  32 
Prices  •  ' 

I'taryland  tobacco  auction  markets  usually  open  before  raid-May  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  sales  are  from  the  crop  produced  in  the  preceding 
year^    Mainly  1950  crop  tobacco  went  to  auctions  from  May  8  thr^ough 
August  17 J  I95I1  and  prices  averaged  U7o8  cents  per  pound» -practically 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  seasonc    The  support  level  last  season  was  _  - 
14.696  cents  per  pcandj  bat  the  larger  than  usual  proportion  of  lower  quality 
tobacco  pulled  the  general  average  price  received  by  growers  a  little 
lower  than  the  support  level.    About  5  1/2  million  pounds — neavly  one- 
sixxh  of  net  auction  sales- -were  placed  under  Government  loan  by  growers r. 

In  a  referendum  held  in  late  1950^  Maryland  growers  disapproved  a  ' 
marketing  quota  on  t-heir  I95l  crop^,  and  in  accordance  vxith  the  law,  prices 
will  not  be  supported  when'the  1951  crop  goes  to  auction  in  the  cord.ng 
season..    The  quality  of  the  1951  crop  is  reportedly  better  than  that  sold 
last  season.    However^  total  supplies  are  relativ^ely  large  (3  times  average 
disappearance)  and  the  prices  received  by  grades  are  not  expected  to  average 
above  last  seasono    The  parity  level  for  Maryland  tobacco  as  of  January 
1952  was  59ol  cents  per  poandt, 

A  marketing  quota  on  the  1952  crop  of  Maryland  tobacco  was  disapproved 
in  a  referendum  last  December- — and; 'therefore^  when  the  1952  crop  is  marketed 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1953 j  ^-  Government  price  support  program  cannot 
be  made  available..    If  quotas  were  in  effect  on  Marj'-land  tobacco,;  price 
support  at  1"'0  percent  of  parity  would  be  mandatory.,  - 

Supplies  -  '  -  ■- 

The  estimated  1951  crop  of  Maryland  tobacco  is  U2c.9  million  pouads— " 
7  percent  larger  than  in  1950  and  was.  previously  exceeded  only  by  the  19U6 
crop^  which  topped  U6  million  pounds.:,    The  1951  harvested  acreage  waJ  above 
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that  of  any  previous  yaarc    Average  yields  per  acre.,  in  19^1  were  up  about 
3  .percent  from  those  in  19^0.;,.;  Tke  October  1,  1951  j>"  carry-over  at  6U.3  mil- 
lion, pounds  was  7  1/2  , per cent  above  that  of  a  year  earlier  and  the;  highest 
on  record.    Production,  plus  .carry-over,,  gives  a  total  195l'*'5'2  supply  of  • 
107o2  million  pounds  compared  .with  99*8  million  pounds  .for  the  preceding 
year,  ,  .    •        ,         •    •      •  . 

Even  with  some  moderate  increase  in  total  disappearance  during:  ;  . 
October  1951 -September  1952,  carry-over  next  October  1  will  show  a  further 
increase  of  ii  or  5  million  pounds,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  total 
1952-53  supply  (assuming  an  average  1952  crop)  will  be  at  a  new  peak.  ; .  •. 

As  of  Februaiy  1^  the  Maryland  tobacco  remaining  in  Government  loan 
stocks  was  8  m.illion  pounds About  66  percent  of  this  was  1950  crop  tobaccoj 
13  perceni-j  19h9  crop)  and  21  percent^,  19u8  cropo 

Table  lOo-  Maryland  tobacco^^  type  32:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  price,  average  193U-38,  annual  1939-51 
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'  ii2o8 

19hS 

!  35cO 

56.0 

91-o0 

37.0 

27  =  7 

9.3 

5UoU 

19h9  . 

« 

1  iil.2 

5UoO 

■95*2  ■ 

35.h 

28.0 

'  l.h 

18.3 

1900  2/ 

i:  I4O.O 

59.8  . 

99.8^ 

35o5 

27.1 

..  .  8,1; 

U8.3 

1951  ?/ 

:.  i|2.9 

6Uo3 

107«2 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1,    2/  Subject  to  revisiono 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports  .  .  ■  ',     ■  . 

.  Domestic  use  of  Maryland  tobacco  (largely  in  cigarettes)  during  the 
marketing^  year  ending  last  September  30,  totaled  27.0  million  pounds--a  • 
drop  of  about  1  million  pounds  from  a  year  earlier.    In  contrast,  cigarette 
manufacture  increased  li  percent,  comparing  the  same  2  periods. 

;  :  Exports  during  October  1950-Sept ember  1951  totaled  about  8oU  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight),  an. increase  of  about  1  million  pounds  from  the 
preceding  year,  so  that  total  disappearance  in  each  of  the  last  2  years  has 
•;beei>.  approximately  e.quale.-  • 
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'  •  '        Except  f or ■  I9I48-I49,  exports  in  1951-52  were  the  largest  for  any- 
marketing  year  since  1933*    S-vatzerland  accounted  for  almost  three-fifths 
of  the  total,  even  though  taking  about  7  percent  less  than  in  1950-51 • 
France,  the  second  ranking  outlet,  took  over  h  1/2  times  as  much  in 
1950-51  as  in  19U9-50*    Shipments  to  French  I-orocco  mere  than  doubled  and 
those  to  Tunisia  also  increased.    Also,  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Denmai'k 
got  more;  but  less  went  to  Belgium,  the  Philippine  Republic,  and  Algeria; 
and  none  went  to  the  United  Kingdom, 

In  October-December  1951  (first  quarter  of  the  1951-52  marketing 
year),  Maryland  tobacco  exports  totaled  le7  million  pounds  (farm-sales 
weight) — 6  percent  smaller  than  in  October- December  1950»    Shipments  to 
SX'ri-tzerlahd  and  Germany  were  lower  but  a  substfntially  larger  quantity 
was  shipped  to  Tunisia, 

FIRE-CURED,  TYPES  21-23 

Record  Prices  for 
I9F1  Crop 

•Auctions  for  Virginia  fire-cured  ,( type   21)  began  in  late  November 
and  for  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  (types  22-23),  on  January  7o  The 
demand  for  the  fire-cured  types  22-23  has  been  generally  favorable.  The 
sales  season  for  .the  Virginia  fire-cured  has  closed  and  prices  averaged 
3*^.2  cents  per  pound— about  3  cents  more  than  the  previous  high  received 
for  the  1950  crop.    For  the  season  through  late  Februar^'^,  auction  prices 
of  type  22  (Eastern  District— Kentucl<y-Tennessee)  averaged  hi  cents  per 
pound  and  for  type  23  O^'esterji  District — mostly  Kentucky),  nearly  35  cents 
per  pound.    These  price  averages  exceeded  last  season's  averages  by  about 
9  or  10  cents  per  pound  and  were  higher  than  in  any  previous  season.  The 
substantial  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  crop  as  a  whole  accoijnted 
for  much  of  the  price  rise  from  a  year  ago.    The  1950  crop  of  fire-cured 
in  fCentucky-Tennessee  was  one  of  the  poorest  ever  produced  due  to  par- 
ticularly adverse  weather  conditions. 

The  1951  crop  price  support  is  37 .Ii  cents  per  pound — 3*1  cents  higher 
than  last  season,   .The  pripe  support  for  firs-cured  tobacco  is  computed  at 
75  percent  of  the  Burley  support  level.    Growers  placed  about  2,6  million 
pounds  of  type  21,  3*9  million  pounds  of  type  22,  and  ,8  million  pounds  of 
type  23  under  Government  loan.    These  loan  quantities  were  about  19,  13, 
and  7  1/2  percent,  respectively,  of  total  deliveries  .to  market  through 
late  February A  year  ago,  21  percent  of  type  21  (Virginia) ,  25  percent 
of  type  22,  and  I6  percent  of  type  23  went  under  Government  loan. 

Total  Supply  for  1951-52 
Lower  Than  for  19$Q-bl 

Total  supply  of  fire-cured  tobacco  for  1951-52  at  210  million  pounds 
is  6  percent  lower  than  for  1950-51  and  the  lowest  since  19U5-i46,  Carrj^- 
over  on  October  1,  1951,  was  II47  million  pounds— a  drop  of  11  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.    The  decline  in  stocks  was  mostly  in  type  23  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  tj-pe  22,  but  stocks  of  type  21  were  at  a  postwar  peak.    The  1951 
crop  of  all  fire-cured  combined  was  about  62  1/2  million  pounds— 6  1/2  per- 
cent greater  than  the  small  1950  production.    Most  of  tiie  increase  was  in 
type  22,    Although  the  1951  harvested  acreage  of  type  23  was  11  percent 
less  than  in  1950,  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  well  above  the  relatively 
low  average  of  1950  and  the  1951  total  outturn  of  this  t?'pe  increased  by 
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h  percent^ 
With 


The  1 9^1  acreage  and  .product. i.pn  of  type  21  held  about  even 


In  the  fire-cured  tobacco  referendum  on  December  7^19^1^  over' "96  per- 
cent of  the  groi^ers  voting  approved  a  continuation  of  inarketing  quotas  for 
3  years  beginning  T.dth  the  19^2  crop o    The  1952  acreage  allotment  for 
tjTDes  21-23  totals.  56,800  acres  and  individual  farm  acreage  allotmen.ts  will 
remain  about  the  same. as  in  1951,    If  growers  harvest  the. same  proportion 
of  this  year's  total  allot-nent  as.  in  195l  and  yields  per  acre  equal  the 
average  of  recent  years  (adjusted  for  the  1950  low  of  type  23),  the  1952 
outturn  would  approximate  59  million  pounds  c>    This_,  together  with  probable 
carry-tover  of  around.  IUO-. million  pounds  next  October  1,  would  provide  a 
total  supply  of  nearly  200  million  pounds,  for  1952-53--about  5  percent, 
less,  than  in  t.he  current  .yeare  .  . 

Total  fire-cured  tobacco  under  Government  loan,  on  February  1  totaled 
roughly- 57  niilln on.  pounds  (equivalent,  farm-sales  weight).    About  12  percent 
of  this  was  195l  crop  tobacco^,  19  percent  from  the  1950.  crop,  and  69  per- 
cent from  the  crops  of  the  h  preceding  years,  19ii6-h9« 

Table  ll.r  Fire-cured  tobacco,  types  21-2U-t    Domestic  supplies,  disap-*; 
pearance,  and  season  average  price,  average  193U"38,  annual  1939-51  • 
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1/  Year  beginning  October  1,  .  2/  Subject  to  revision..  .3/.  Auction  market 
average^  ....  .   .  -  -       ■   r  .  . ;  . 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports  ' 

Total  disappearance  of  fire-cured  .tobacco  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1951 ,  was  a  little  over  76  million  pounds — I8  percent  more 
than  the  preceding  year's  record  low.    Domestic  disappearance  at  36.U  mil- 
lion pounds  was  up  3  percent.    The  1950-5l  manufacture  of  snuff,  the  major 
domestic  outlet  for  fire-cured  tobacco,  was  a  little  below  that  of 
October  19li9-September  1950  a 
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Exports  of  fire-ciired  tobacco  during  the  19^0-^1  marketing  year  at 
close  to  ho  million  pounds  (farm-sales  vreight),  vjere  sharply  higher  than 
the  relatively  low  19k9''$0  level.    Exports  of  Ilentucky-Tennessee  fire- 
cured  (accounting  for  over  four-fifths  of  the  total)  increased  by  nearly 
50  percent*    France  took  more  than  any  other  country— over  one-fifth  of 
the  total — and  the  next  ranking  countries  were  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Sweden,  Britain,  and  French  ^''est  Africao    All  of  the  above 
countries  and  also  Ireland  and  Algeria  took  substantially  more  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  fire-cured  in  1950-^1  than  in  the  preceding  year  but  smaller 
amounts  went  to  Germany,  Benmark,  Norway,  Italy,  and  Portugalo 

The  exports  of  Virginia  fire-cured  tobacco  declined  8  percent  from 
19^9-^0  to  19^0-^1  and  were  the  smallest  on  record  except  for  2  marketing 
years  during  World  T'-ar  II,    Norway  (accounting  for  two-fifths  of  the 
Virginia  fire-cured  exports),  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  New  Zealand  took 
significantly  larger  quantities  than  in  19l^9-50,  but  these  increases  vjere 
more  than  offset  by  the  sharp  drops  in  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  Austria,  Netherlands,  and  Australiao 

In  October "December  19^1  (first  quarter  of  the  195l~52  marketing 
year),  exports  of  both  Kentucky-Tennessee  and  Virginia  fire-cured  were 
smaller  than  in  the  same  months  a  year  earlier-.    The  largest  amounts  went 
to  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Svjeden,  Norx^ray, 
and  French  Africao 

DARK  AIR-CURED,  TYPES  3^-37 

KentuG ky-T ennes see  prices 
Well  Above  Low  ±950  Level 

Auction  markets  for  the  19^1  crops  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  dark  air- 
cured  tobacco,  One  Sucker  (type  35)  and  Green  River  (type  36),  began  during 
the  first  third  of  December  and  for  Virginia  sun-cured,  in  late  Novembere 
Prices  for  One  Sucker  and  Green  River  averaged  3h->h  and  3iioO  cents  per 
pound,  respectively,  compared  with  23(^6  and  22-6  cents  last  season^  The 
19^1  crop  averages  are  .higher  than  those  for  any  .previous  yearo    The  quality 
of  the  tobacco  was  greatly  improved  over  that  of  the  19^0  season,  when  there 
was  a  very  poor  crop  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions o    The  auction  price 
average  of  19^1  Virginia  sun-cured  was  3^3?  cents  per  pound  compared  xd.th 
33»8  cents  last  season.    This  season^s  average  about  equals  the  record 
19ii3  averages  ■ 

The  1951  price  support  level  for  the  dark  air-cured  types  was 
33.2  cents  per  pound — 2,7  cents  above  the  19^0  support  levels    The  price 
support  for  dark  air-cured  tobacco  is  computed  at  66  2/3  percent  of  the 
Burley  support  level c    Growers  placed  about  $  1/2  million  pounds  of  One 
Sucker,  lc8  million  pounds  of  Green  River,  and  only  a  few  thousand  pounds 
of  Virginia  sun-cured  under  Government  loano    These  loan  quantities  were 
about  30  percent,  19  percent,  and  less  than  1  percent,  respectively,  of 
total  deliveries  to  the  markets©    In  the  19^0  season,  18  percent  of  the 
One  Sucker,  Ih  percent  of  the  Green  River,  and  only  a  negligible  amount 
of  tj'^pe  37  went  under  Government  loan* 
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Table  12s-  Dark  air-cured  tobacco;,  types  35-^37:    Domestic  supplies,  disap- 
pearance^  and  season  average  price,  average  193^-38^  annual  1939-51. 
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1/  Year  beginning  October  lo  2/  Subject  to  revision.  3/  Auction  market 
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1951-52  Supplies  Slightly  "  ' 

Lower  Tlian  19>0»^'^1   

Total  supply  of  dark  air-cUred  tobacco  for  1951-52  is  105  million 
pounds— 3  percent  below  the  1950-51  .levels    The  carry-over  on  October  1,  .. 
1951,  was  close  to  72  million  pounds--a  drop  'of  10.  percent  from  a  year 
earliero    However,  this  was  partially  offset  by  an  increase  in  production.: 
from  28 »6  million  pounds  in  1950  to  33^5  mi3.1ion  pounds  in  I95l»  The 
major  increase  occurred  in  the  One  Sucker  crop,  which  in  1951  was  one- 
fourth  larger  than  in  1950c 

In  the  dark  air-cured  tobacco  (types  35-36)  referendum  on  December  7, 
1951,  over  97  percent  of  the  growers  voting  approved  a  continuation  ef  market' 
ing  quotas  for  3  years  beginning  iTri.th  the  1952  cropo    Virginia  sun-cured 
(type  37)  also  mil  be  under  .quota  in  1952  since  the  19h9  referendtim  on 
this  type  resulted  in  approval  for  the  next  3  years c    The  1952  acreage 
allotment  for  types  35-36  totals  26^600  acres  and  for  type  37,  h,800  acres. 
The  type  3^ "36  farm  acreage  allotraents  will  remain  about  the  same  as  in 
1951  and  those  for  Virginia  sun-cured  will  be  increased  about  10  percent^  " 
If  growers  harvest  about  the  same  proportion  of  this  year's  total  allot- 
ment as  in  1951  and  yields  per  acre  equal  the  average  of  recent  years 
(omitting  the  1950  lo\4  for  types  35-36),  the  1952  total  outturn  of  dark 
air-cured  tobacco  would  be  roughly  32  million  pounds o    This,  together 
with  probable  carry-over  of  around  70  million  pounds  next  October  1,  would 
provide  a^  total  supply  of  102  million  pounds  for  1952-53— slightly  less  ■ 
than  tftd  105  million  pounds  for  1951-52 c 
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Total  dark  air-cured  tobacco  remaining  under  Government  loan  on 
Februar;.-  1  totaled  about  33  million  pounds  (equivalent  fai^n-Soles  weight). 
About  21  percent  of  this  was  1951  crop  tobacco,  12  percent  from  the  19^0 
crop,  and  6?  percent  from  the  crops  of  the  preceding  k  years,  19U6-li9« 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Total  disappearance  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  19?1,  was  about  36  3/h  million  pounds — over  one-fifth  larger 
than  in  the  preceding  year.    Domestic  disappearance  at  26, U  million  pounds 
increased  about  10  percent.    Most  dark  air-cured  tobacco  is   ised  in  cheu- 
ing  tobacco.    However,  data  on  manufactured  chewing  tobacco  during 
October  IQ^O-September  1951  indicated  practically  the  same  output  as  in 
the  preceding  3'ear# 

Dark  air-cured  exports  during  the  1950-51  marketing  year  at  10,3  mil- 
lion pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  increased  sharply  from  the  unusually  small 
amount  in  the  preceding  year.    The  1950-51  exports  of  dark  air-cured  were 
about  tx^ro-thirds  in  leaf  form  and  one-third  as  Black  Fat,    From  19U9-50  to 
1950-51 ^  One  Sucker  leaf  exports  increased  70  percent.  Green  River  leaf 
exports  more  than  doubled,  and  Black  Fat  exports  went  up  35  percent.  The 
substantial  increase  in  One  Sucker  was  due  principally  to  the  relatively 
large  shipnents  to  Spain  in  September,    Also,  Nigeria,  a  major  outlet, 
Belgium,  and  Netherlands  took  more  than  in  the  preceding  year©    The  sharp 
upturn  in  Green  River  exports  was  partly  due  to  the  substantial  shipment 
of  this  type  to  Spain  in  June  195l»    The  United  Kingdom,  also  a  major 
destination,  got  over  2  1/2  times  as  much  in  1950-51  as  in  19h9'SO»  Liberia 
took  slightly  more  but  less  when  to  Belgium,    Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
1950-51  Black  Fat  exports  went  to  Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast— each  getting 
more  than  in  191-9-50,    Also,  Black  Fat  shipments  to  French  Africa  and 
Western  Portuguese  Africa  were  substantially  larger. 

In  October-December  1951  (first  quarter  of  the  1951-52  marketing 
year),  exports  of  Black  Fat  ran  well  ahead  of  those  in  the  same  months  a 
year  earlier  but  exports  of  Green  River  were  down  sharply  and  exports  of 
One  Sucker  were  a  little  lower.    The  major  destinations  for  Black  Fat  were 
Nigeria,  Gold  Coast,  and  French  ^'est  Africa  while  raiich  of  the  One  Sucker 
and  Green  River  went  to  Belgiume 

CIGAR,  TYPES  l;l-62 

Supplies 

Filler;    The  1951-52  supplies  of  Pennsylvania  (type  i|l)  and  Ohio 
(types  l42-Ui)  filler  total  219  million  pounds — 14  1/2  percent  lai^ger  than 
for  1950-51  and  the  largest  since  19ii2-li3»    Carrj'-over  of  these  types  on 
October  1,  1951,  was  157  million  pounds  and  the  1951  crop  was  nearly 
62  million  pounds.    The  carry-over  of  Pennsylvania  filler  was  the  largest 
for  October  since  1925.    The  1951  Pennsylvania  crop  at  5U  1/2  million  pounds 
is  estimated  to  be  a  little  smaller  than  in  1950  and  Ohio  filler  production 
declined  quite  sharply  from  10,5  to  7.2  millicn  pounds. 

The  January  1,  1952,  stocks  of  Puerto  Rican  filler  (type  i|6)  in 
the  United  States  and  on  the  Island  totaled  about  39  million  pounds— 10  per- 
cent less  than  a  year  ago.    Stocks  in  the  United  States  were  dovm  about 
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one-fifth  but  those  on  the  Island  x-rere  \\p  from  a  year  earlier.    During  the 
calendar  year  1951,  shipments  of  tobacco  from  Puerto  Rico  were  lower  than 
in  each  of  the  preceding  2  years,  and  a  significant  quantity  came  in 
unsternmedi     (See  table  13  •) 

Table  13»-  Shipments  of  tobacco  from.  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
United  States,  average   193h-3^,  191+7-51 


Classification 

!  Average 
I  193h-38 

''  19i47 

• 
• 

'  19)48 

» 

'  19ii9 

*  1950 

• 

m 

:  :195i 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
poimds  . 

Million 
pounds 

Total  J 
Stemmed    -  « 
Unstemmed  j 
Scrap  ! 

22.5 

17eU 

cl 

5»o 

15  a- 

10,0 

.1  ■ 
5cO 

,  I5c2 
.9,6 
1/ 

••■  5T6 

17c9 
■  10,1 
o2 
7o6 

19o2 

■:9..9.  . 

1608 
10.,  2 
3.5 
3.1 

1/    Less  than  50,000  pounds o 


Binder:    The  1951-52  supplies  of  binder  (types  51-55)  total  192  mil- 
lion  pounc^.s~-a  k  1/2  percent  reduction  froia  1950-51^  when  they  were  the 
largest  Since  19ii0~hl»    Carry-over  on  October  1,  1951^  at  1/42  million  pounds, 
was  higher  than  a  year  earlier  but  the  decrease  in  production  in  1951  more 
than  o.ffset  the  increase  in  stocks.    The  carry-over  for  each  individual 
type  rose;  although  for  Southern  Wisconsin  (type  Sh) ,  the  rise.  wa.s  slight. 
The  1951  production  of  binder  types,  was  near' 50  million  pounds — one-fourth 
less  than  in  1950  and  the  smallest  outturn  since  1936t    For  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Broadleaf  (type  51)?  acreage,  was  down  19  percent  and  harvestings  by 
22  percent,  and  Havana  Seed  (type  52)  acreage  and  production  were  both 
dovm  27  percent  from  1950,    The  acreage  and  production. of :  Southern  ¥isconsin 
(type  5U )  were  dcim  20  and  Ik  percent,  respectively;  and. the  acreage  and 
hai'vestings  of  i^orthern  ^^isconsin  (type  55)  were  both  about  one-fthird 
smaller  than  in  1950,  '  ■,  ,  .  ■    ,  ■■ 

>Tr apper t    The  195l'-52  supplies  of  cigar  wrapper  (types  61-62)  total 
aibout  35  million  pouncs — ^very  slightly  more  than  in  1950-51*    The  carry- 
over of  last  July  1  was  near  20  million  ^)0unds  and  the  1951  production 
was  15  mi]  lion  pounds  ^    The  acrea^^e  of  Connecticut  Valley  shade-grown 
(type  61)  was  slightly  larger  in  1951  but  the  smaller  yields  resulted  in  a 
7  percent  drop  in- the  size  of  the  cropa ^  The  acreage  in  Georgia-Plorida 
(type  62)  was  down  k  percent,,  but  due,. t-o  record  yield  per  acre,  the  crop 
was  the  largest  in  history^    The  stocks  Of  type  62  on  January  1,  1952, 
were  one-fourth  larger  than  a  year  earlier  but  type  6I  stocks  were  3  per- 
cent smaller  (, 

Cigar  Filler  and  Binder  Quotas      .  ,  ' 

Not  in  EffecF"irri9b?      '  '  •  :'•.>'.■■.-; 

Quota  and  acreage  allotments. were  in  effect  on  all  cigar  filler  and 
binder  types  except  Pennsylvania  filler  (type  kl)  in  195l5  but  in-  1952, 
no  quota  and  act^eage  allotments  will  be'  in  effect  on  any  continental  cigar 
filler  and  binder  types  5    In  the  referendum  for  types  h2r-hh  and  5l "55 ^ 
65*7  percent  of  the  grovrers  voting  favored  quotas— slightly  less  than 
the  required -two-thirds  of  those  voting*    In  the  Connecticut  Valley;,  about 
88 'percent 'Of  the  Massachusetts  growers  arid  50  percent  of  the  Connecticut 
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growers  favored  quotas.    About  69  percent  of  the  ^'^isconsin  and  57  percent 
of  the  Ohio  growers  voting  favored  quotas.    In  the  referendum  for 
Penns7/lvania  filler,  about  two-thirds  of  the  growers  voting  were  against 
a  quota. 

As  provided  by  law,  no  price  support  will  be  available  on  the  1952 
crops  of  the  cigar  filler  and  binder  types  (except  Puerto  Rican  type  U6) 
since  the  required  proportion  of  the  growers  voting  did  not  approve  market- 
ing quotas,    ^'Jhen  quotas  are  in  effect,  price  support  at  90  percent  of 
parity  is  mandatory , 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Total  disappearance  of  cigar  filler  (types  Iil-lji;)  in  the  year  end- 
ing September  30>  1951*  '-^as  about  $2  million  pounds.    Most  of  this  was 
used  in  cigars  and  less  than  1  million  pounds  were  exportede  Although 
cigar  manufacture  showed  an  increase,  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of 
cigarillos,  which  require  less  tobacco. 

Total  disappearance  of  cigar  binder  in  October  1950-September  1951 
was  about  58  1/2  million  pounds  compared  vi  th  the  unusually  low  figure 
of  50  million  pounds  in  the  preceding  year,    A  substantial  quantity  of 
the  lox^rer  binder  grades  are  used  in  scrap  chexijing  tobacco,  but  this  pro- 
duct shovred  relatively'-  little  change  from  the  preceding  year,  Connecticut 
Valley  Havana  Seed  (type  52)  and  Northern  ■'isconsin  (type  55)  disappearances 
were  up  sharply  from  the  preceding  year's  lox^s  and  types  5l  and  5U  disap- 
pearances increased  moderately.    Exports  of  binder  at  about  2,8  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight),  were  I8  percent  less  than  in  19l;9-50,  Only 
about  one-t'lrd  as  much  went  to  Gennar^'  in  October  1950-September  1951  as 
in  the  same  period  of  19U9-50,  when  this  country  vxas  the  leading  desti- 
nation.   Also,  less  went  to  Austria,    However,  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  got  substantially  larger  quantities  than  in  19h9-50» 
In  the  last  quarter  of  l/5lj  cigar  binder  exports  were  well  above  those 
in  the  final  quarter  of  1950 •    Most  went  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium, 

The  1950-51  disappearance  of  domestic  wrapper  at  lU  3A  million 
pounds  was  a  little  more  than  in  1919-50  and  exceeded  any  previous  year's. 
Exports  of  approximately  3 #6  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  were 
slightly  lower,    Germany,  accounting  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total, 
took  about  the  same  in  both  years,    Belgium  got  more  but  Netherlands  and 
Denmark  took  less.    In  July-December  1951,  cigar  tapper  exports  were 
moderately  larger  than  in  the  sarae  months  of  1950,    The  principal  desti- 
nation was  Germany  but  Denmark  and  Austria  also  got  significant  amounts. 

Prices  " 

In  the  Connecticut  Valley  area,  only  5  to  10  percent  of  the  1951 
Broadleaf  crop  remained  unsold  by  the  end  of  January,    The  average  bundle 
price  through  December  was  about  50  cents  a  pound.    The  1951  crop  price 
support  level  is  an  average  of  55 •2  cents  per  pound.    Kail  injury  to 
some  crops  was  a  major  factor  tending  to  lower  the  general  average  of 
prices  received  by  groviers.    Last  season,  the  1950  crop  averaged  52  cents 
per  pound,    .^*lso,  the  major  proportion  of  the  Havana  Seed  (type  52)  has 
been  sold.    Prices  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  (buying  started 
in  late  November)  were  averaging  about  5  percent  h-igher  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  1951  support  level  for  Havana  Seed  \.ii^e  52  is  5^,2  cents  per  pound. 
Last  season's  avera=^3  price  received  by  growers  was  39»8  cents.  In 
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Table  lit*.-  Cipar  tobacco^;  types  .lil«-62;    Domestic  supplies,,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  price a"verage  ]93li-'38,  annual  1939-51 


Type  and 
year 


Filler  types  hl  -hh  2/ 
Average  193^1^38 
Average  1939-^3  ■ 


Wrapper  types  61-62 


/  Stocks    '  5  Disappearance  *  Average 

Production  •Octol^er  1^  Supply  'year  beginning  J  price  per 

♦     i-^ ._  ^1  •  October  1  1^  '  pound_ 

Million 


Million 
pounds 

:ij.8,9 
.60,0 


pounds 

159>9 
l>i4=0 


Million 
^  pounds 

208.8 
21ii.,0 


October  1  ±/ 
Million 
pounds 


59»3 


Cents 

10, U 

.13«>6 


1950  3/  .  :  • 

:    .    6>,,7  ;  . 

^    1     «s  ft 

,  li.!3c,8 

.209e5 

52o2 

;: :  ■■:?5«2 

.  ••.  •.• .  .• ,  ■ 

1951  i/ 

:  6lc6. 

157  3. 

218  0  9 

1 ;.   . " 

"  .     *          '    r  ■"•'*■  ' 

ider  types  51  ■'5 6  :  . 

Averape  193L-38 

lilfS 

165  a 

•  206o9 

66„5  ■ ' ' 

'  12-»5 

1939  "v 

63o3 

116(,6 

179a9  >. 

•;    U5cO  .  '  " 

l6o6 

191^0  ^■■■y; 

1    ■  67o9  ■ 

13ao9' 

■202c8 

.  66,1 

lli.5 

19ia 

6lo6 

136o7' 

i98o3 

•16,9 

19U2  • 

:  55.2 

137o9' 

193.1 

66,U. .•  ■ 

■■.  •  20,li 

19ii3    ■         '  • 

"  51 

126,7 

177  =  7-  . 

69^2  ■ 

•  ■;30.3 

191x1 

:  -  5702 

■  108,5 

I65c7 

30,9 

19U5 

•  -6-2,1 

102c 3  • 

l6i|ol4 

60^9 

I47.7 

19U6  • 

:  ■  .73o8 

103o5 

177<3 

■  -53»6-. 

52.7 

19i47 

:  70o3" 

"  123o7 

I9ii.0 

68,2 

k3.h 

19U8 

59o7 

125=8 

185.5 

62o3 

'  ia.2 

19ii9     -  ' 

'  •    62  oO  ■■■ 

123,2 

185-2  ■• 

•  5c.oi--- 

36,0 

1950  3/   :      ;  . . 

:  •:  65oa' 

135  a 

200,9  •• 

■•■  58.5  .. 

35.9 

1951  3/  ■ 

lli'2ol; 

19^«0 

Average  1931-38  ' 

11,8  ■ 

20,2 

9c3 

....  78o3 

1939 

ir,ii 

loa 

21.5 

7.9 

■•  67.7 

I9U0 

!  9.5 

13.6^  • 

23.1  - 

10, ii  - 

-  ".  77c6 

191^1              '  ' 

!  10,1 

12o7  ^ 

22.8  . 

9o6  . 

-  98cU 

19ii2                .  , 

:  ^a2 

13.2 

22  J4 

9<>h 

132-ol 

19ii3 

:  lOoO 

13o0 

23o0  .  . 

8o7 

167.7 

i9kh '  •: 

:  11.3 

la«'3 

25.6  . 

10o9 

.196,1 

19ii5  ■ 

[        J-1  c  2 

lUo7 

25o9  • 

'     12  c3 

'197.3 

I9I16 '  ' 

:       12  o5 

13.>6 

-  ■  26.1 

:  12o7 

23h.O 

19^7" 

:  13<,5 

13..ii- 

26.9    •  ■•■ 

12,U 

■  2964O 

19ii8 

:     15  a 

llio5 

29o6 

13.0 

27ii»0 

19U9- 

:  1?0 

16»6  • 

•    33o9  . 

iito5 

201  cO 

1950'- 3/ 

!  l5o3 

l^.U 

3ii*7  -. 

llio7 

:203oO 

1951:3/,  ■•  -  '  ■• 

f       15  cO 

■  20c0 

35oO-  .  .. 

1/  stocks  and 
7/  Significant 
"come  available 
of  The  Tobacco 


disappearance  for  types  56^  61,  and  62  are  as  of  July  Is 
revisions  of  I9I4I4-U9  production  data  on  filler  will  soon  be- 
and  this  table  will  carry  those  revisions  in  the  next  issue 
Situation.-,    3/  Subject  to  revisionn 
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■'Tisconsin  the  great  bulk  of  the  I'orthern  area'  crop  v:as  sold  by  mid-February 
and  averaged  around  32  cents  per  pound  compared  vdth  the  1950  season's 
average  of  28,1.    The  1951  support  is  33-^5  cents©    A  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  Southern  ^'isconsin  crop  had  moved  by  mid -February,  Its 
support  level  is  27.3  conts  per  poundp 

■    Price  data  on  other  cigar  types  are  not  yet  available.    In  the  1951 
crop  marketing  season price  supports  are  in  effect,  for  all  cigar  filler 
and  binder  types  except  Pennsylvania  filler  type  hi*    For  this  type,  no 
quota  was  in  effect  on  the  1951  crop  (it  vjas  rejected  in  the  December  1950 
referendum)  and  no  price  support  can  be  made  available.    The  1951  crop 
support  levels  for  the  cigar  types  not  mentioned  above  are  as  follows: 
Ohio  types  iil-lih,  26<,1  cents;  Puerto  Rican  type  Ii6,  32 06  cents;  and  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  Havana  Seed  type  53^  28,0  cents c 

For  the  season  through  February  1,  the  quaiitities  of  cigar  tobacco 
placed  under  loan  from  the  1951  crop  were  as  follows:    Type  52,  2,1;  mil- 
lion pounds;  type  5l^  600,000  pounds;  type  5U,  nearly  1  million  pounds; 
and  types-  J42-Iiii,  229,000  poundso    The  quantity  of  cigar  tobacco  from 
previous  crops  remaining  under  loan  or  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
inventories  on  February  1,  1952,  totaled  about  13  million  pounds 9  About 
29  percent  was  type  5I4;  26  percent,  type  52;  I8  percent,  type  hi; 
15  percent,  type  ii6;  and  12  percent,  types  [1.2 -iilj.. 

Table  15 Internal  Revenue  collections  from  tobacco  products 

for  specified  periods 


Period 

[  Cigars 

;  y 

•  • 

[  Cigarettes  * 

:    2/  : 

Chewing  ! 

and 
smoking 

Snuff 

;  Total 

:  3/ 

I  Killion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Average : 

1930-3h 

1U<»3 

3hhc6 

56.9 

6e9 

i|23.9 

1935-39  • 

12.8  ' 

ii72oO 

5iio9 

6e7 

5ii7,6 

19U0-i;ii  < 

21.3 

752.8 

50.U 

7.3 

833  o3 

19h5 

•  38.2 

937,2 

Ii8c6 

7.9 

■  1,03U.2 

19U6 

I  h7c5 

1,125*2 

38.0 

7,1 

l,2l8cU 

19ii7 

:  kl.l 

l,175o9 

35.9 

7.1 

1,266,7 

1918  ! 

1       1^6. 7 

l,220o6 

35,9 

7.5 

•  1,311.5 

19ii9  J 

h3o6 

1,233.1 

3lt.9 

7.U 

•  1,320.0 

1950 

!  .  1;2.8 

1,262,7 

3U.3 

7.2 

1,3U8.1 

1951  ! 

1,363.7 

30.7 

6oh 

•  l,aii5.8 

1/  Includes  small  cigars  and  cigar  floor-taxes.    2/  Includes  large  ciga- 
rettes and  cigarette  floor-taxes,    3/  Total  inclu'Sfes  cigarette  papers 
and  tubes,  and  leaf  dealer  penalties  not  shoim  separately  in  this  table. 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue* 
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Acreap^e  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  by  class  and  type, 
average  193u~38;  annual  193'0-5l,  and  percentages 


Class  and 
type 


Old  and  Idridle  Belc,  type  11 
Eastern  North  Carolina,  type  12 
South  Carolina,  type  13 
Georgia  and  Florida,  type  Ih 

Total  flue-cured,  types  ll-lli 

Virginia,  type  21 
Kentucky'-  and  Tennessee,  type  22 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  type  23 
Henderson,  type  2U 

Total  fire-cured,  types  21-2ii 
Burley,  type  31 

Maryland,  type  3'2 

One  Sucker,  type  35 
Green  River,  type  36 
Virginia  sun*cured,  type  37 

Total  dark  air-cured,  types  35-37 

Pennsylvania  Seed  leaf ,  type  Itl 
Hiami  Valley,  types  h2'Uh 

Total  cigar  filler,  types  iil-lilt 

Connecticut  Valley  Brcadleaf ,  type  5l 
Conn,  Valley  Havana  Seed,  type  52 
Ne  Yo  and  Pa©  Havana  Seedc  type  53 
Southern  T/^isconsin,  type  '^k 
Northern  Wisconsin,  type  55 
Georgia  and  Florida  sun-grown/  type  56 

Total  cigar  binder,  types  51  ■"56 

Conn,  Valley  Shade-grown,  type  6I 
Gao  and  Flao  Shade-grown,  type  62 
Total  cigar  wrapper,  types  61-62 

Lruisiana  Perique,  tj'-pe  72 
Total  all  tyjpes 


1/  . Preliminary ; 

7/    Includes  a  small  amoun-&  of  type  li5 


•Average 
a93U-38 


tPercentage  change 


J. 950  I/.I951  l/n_93u,.38  to 


1950 


1  1 

• 

c 
• 

to  ,1951 

•  1931 

I  1.000 

l.vOOO 

1.000 

i  acres 

acres 

acres 

Percent 

Percent 

'  327vl 

3liB,0 

396cO 

+  21,1 

+13o8 

'  29606 

307.0 

356.0 

+2O9O 

+16,0 

'  155.7 

193oO 

22li.O 

+13:9 

+i6a 

•  83-7 

llO^h 

13)ul 

+60.2 

+21.5 

:  863  a 

958, ii  1,110.1 

+28.6 

^i5o8 

23a 

9e8 

9«9 

-57  a 

+1.0 

5  76.7 

29.9 

29o3 

-61,8 

-2.0 

13.3 

11,8 

-63-6 

-11.3 

i  3.0 

.0 

cO 

— 

«o 

'  135c2 

53*0 

5l>.0 

-62  0  3 

-3«8 

'  3U7.2 

■  Ii08o3 

ii5^c6 

+31 » 2 

+11.6 

> 

!     360  7 

p  <•  »u 

+lils7 

> 

!  19o9 

16.2 

l5o9 

-20,1 

-lo9 

t  1808 

.  9*3 

8.6 

-5U.3 

-7,5 

!  3,3 

3.2 

3.5 

+6,1 

+9. it 

!  ii2„0' 

28o7 

28,0 

-33c3 

___-2.ii_ 

36»8 

3I4.6 

+h7=9 

-6a0 

:  ii;o6 

7.8 

5c3 

-63.7 

-32.1 

!        38 -.0 

hh.6 

39.9 

+5/^0 

-10.5 

!  7e2 

10o3 

8.3 

+15  0  3 

-i9.it 

>  5c.ii 

9«0 

606 

+22  0  2 

-26o7 

.7 

loC 

o7 

-30.0 

A  Q 

9o3 

l.h 

-20»a 

;  6o7 

12,8 

8.7 

+29o9 

-32.0 

2/  loO 

o0~ 

oO 

oO 

2/29o9 

h2.h 

31o7 

.  +6,0 

-25.2 

6o3 

8,3 

8,ii 

+330 

+1.2 

2o6 

5.a 

5o2 

+IOO0O 

-3o7 

6c.9 

13o7 

13»6 

+5?.8' 

-o7 

«3 

+33.-J. 

.0 

supplanted  by  type  56© 


1,501.3  1,599,5  l,782c3     +ia.7  +lloii 


L 


U-  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 

T-Tashingtcn  2$,  D,  Ce  payment  of  postage  $300 


OFFICI/X  BUSIMESS 

BAE-TS -59-2/52-1 900 

Permit  No.  1001 
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Table  17»- Tobacco  manufactures:    Ilet  sales,  costs  and  expenses 
net  income,  and  profit  ratios,  annual  19ii7-50, 
TDy  quarters  1950-51 


Net 
sales 


Costs, 
expenses, 
and  other 
deduc- 
tions 


Met  income 


Before  :  After 
Federal ^Federal 


•  income 

'  income 

: income 

income 

:  income 

5  income 

'  tax 

:  tax 

'  tax 

:  tax 

i  tax 

:  tax 

.Million 

Million 

Million 

Million; 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars ; 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

19h7  • 

2,6i4l 

2,163 

178 

109 

1  6,7 

ilcl 

16.6 

10  a 

19li8'  : 

33O8I 

2,82J4 

257 

159  ! 

I  8c3 

5o2 

22,0 

13.7 

19U9< 

3,061 

2,811 

250 

156  1 

8,2 

5.1 

20.2 

12,6 

1950  ~ 

'  3,129 

2,8U9 

281 

152  : 

94O 

U.9 

21,3 

11.5 

1950  « 

.  1  J 

703 

.652 

52 

32  ! 

7.1i 

h.6 

16.U 

10.0 

2  ! 

775 

712 

63 

39  ! 

8.1 

5eO 

19.2 

12,0 

3  < 

839 

75U 

85 

ii5 

10.1 

5,ii 

25.2 

13.2 

h 

812 

731 

81 

36  : 

10,0 

2h,h 

10,8 

1951  ! 

1  ! 

751 

683 

68 

32  ; 

9.1 

20.U 

9r6 

2  ! 

828 

759 

69 

8.3 

Il.l 

20,h 

10,0 

3  ! 

85U 

778 

76 

31  I 

8.9 

3.6 

22o5 

9o2 

Per  dollar 
of  sales 


Profit   

iAs  percentage  of 
'•    stockholders ' 
5  equity  (annual 
J  basis)  


Before  :  After  :  Before  :  After 
Federal  Jpsderal  ^Federal '  Federal 


Bureau  of  /gricultural  Fconomics.    Compiled  and  adapted  from  Quarterly 
Industrial  Financial  Rencrt  Series  of  Federal  Trade  Garjrtission  and 
Securities  and  Exchange  Corrirdssion, 


1 
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i 


